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Mr. Willeox, Special Agent for 
Reliance Life, at Norfolk, Va.. 
in five years has won four 
Reliance Gold Watches, repre- 
senting 208 weeks of consistent 
production and has been five 
times a member of the Perfect 







































































“Never have I been associated 
with any organization so ready 
as Reliance Life to cooperate 
with agents and policyholders,” 
says Mr. Willcox. “I can truth- 
fully say that competition has 





Protection Club. 


Prior to service during the World War, with the 111th 
Field Artillery, Twenty-ninth Division, Mr. Willcox 
was a note teller in a bank. After the war he engaged 
in the ship chandler business, leaving to open a motor 
car agency which occupied his time and talents until 
late 1925. Following a talk with R. J. Alfriend, Man- 
ager of the Reliance Life Insurance Company in Nor- 
folk, on January 4, 1926, Mr. Willcox investigated the 
Reliance Life contract and the Company’s ability to 


serve its policyholders. 


“Finding the Company all any ambitious representa- 
tive could want and the Reliance contract better than 
I could secure from other high class companies, | 
joined Reliance in January, 1926,” says Mr. Willcox. 


“| have never for a moment doubted the wisdom of 
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RELIANCE LIFE Ep 


bothered me very little.” 


WILLCOX 


my choice of companies. Reliance has been in every 


way all that I dared to hope ... and more!” 


Mr. Willcox, during his five full contract years, has 
won four Reliance Gold Watches, which means 208 
weeks without failing to sell at least one policy each 
week. He has qualified for the extra 5° renewal 
bonus during three years and has been in each of his 
five years a member of the Perfect Protection Club 
. .« the $300,000 Club twice, the $250,000 Club twice 
and the $200,000 Club once. He has placed in force 
nearly $2,000,000 of Reliance Life Insurance. 


Mr. Willcox was married in 1917 and is the father of 
two daughters and a son. He is a member of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, the Civitan Club and the 


Tidewater Underwriters Association. 
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This Week: 


RECORD CONTROL 
@ Competition demands, writes Chandler 
C. Jordan, that standardized operation of 
the accounting department be recognized 
as absolutely essential. His explanation of 
how record control is the key of efficient 
agency operation includes illustrations of 
machine record forms. 
** * 


SALVAGE 

@ Today, when the loss of premiums is 

worrying so many agents, the article by 

William M. Goodwin on how to make the 

most of the salvage that is always a part 

of every loss is of especial interest. 
“ss 


ADVERTISING 
@ Of the many interesting addresses by 
trained insurance publicity men that were 
featured at the recent Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference in New York we reprint this 
week one by Ralph W. Smiley on "Sales 
Promotion Material For the Agent," and 
another by Warren S. Chapin on "Visual 
Salesmanship.” 

a 
THE TRAVELERS 
€ In addition to the picture of the entrance 
to the home office building of the Travelers 
Insurance Company on the cover there is 
shown an airplane view of the splendid group 
of buildings in Hartford and a description 
of them. 


Next Week: 


PANICS— 
@ And Cash Values. M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life, in 
an address before the Actuarial Society of 
America, at Ottawa, Canada, intimates that 
business depressions are likely to be a 
feature of the future just as they have 
marked the path of past history. What to 
do to mitigate the effects of the next one, 
with particular attention to the problem of 
cash values of life insurance, is discussed in 
Mr. Linton's paper before the actuaries, the 
text of which will be reprinted in next week's 
magazine section. 

* * * 
ROUTINE 
@ Regular features will include an article 
on the home office building of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life and Walter Cluff's bi- 
monthly contribution. 








Let’s Look at the Record 


- the press of the multitude of details which are always a part of 
the daily business life of insurance men many pertinent facts are 
overlooked. Sometimes their application may bring profitable 
results or at least help to create a better understanding of their 
business on the part of the public. People as a rule are unfamiliar 
with the serious problems which confront the companies and in 
consequence are not appreciative of the hard work necessary to keep 
fire insurance premiums at their current low level. 

In the period prior to the war, taxes were paid at the 
rate of 2.5‘; of premium receipts. In the last two years taxation 
has been at the rate of 4.8‘7. If taxation in the last two years was 
at the rate of the years prior to the war, the profit from underwrit- 
ing in 1931 would have been increased from 4.5% to 7.0%, and in 
1930 from 2.3‘% to 5.3°;. The obvious retort to this that premiums 
have been loaded to care for the increasing burden of taxation, is 
not borne out by the statistics in the matter. For even in the last 
two years the rate of premiums charged for $100 of fire insurance 
has been reduced from $0.7691 in 1930 to $0.7329 in 1931. This too is 
a considerable reduction from- previous levels. 

It seems inevitable if stock fire insurance agents are 
to retain their potency in this new era, that they must resort to a 
greater efficiency in bringing the results and the basic statistics, 
which apply to the fire insurance business, to the attention of the 
insuring public. They must stress the facts, evinced above, 
which show that it is not the practice of the companies to shift the 
tax load from themselves to their clients by increased premium 
charge, but that by economic management and advanced thought in 
fire prevention and protection, they have in addition absorbed the 
increased cost of government and decrecsed their charge. 

A further common error which men in the field could 
dispel through a policy of education is that. present one based on a 
public misconstruction of what the new stabilized basis of valua- 
tion is doing. It is the belief that without the device of average 
valuation, fire insurance companies would be bankrupt. Neverthe- 
less, by resorting to statistics, it may be shown from the annual 
statements of the companies that almost without exception the 
companies have filed their annual statements in a manner to display 
a solvency justifying public confidence, even with securities on the 
current market levels which all recognize as being far below the 
sound worth of the several corporations so considered. Insurance 
companies need no apologists for the man- 
ner in which they have withstood the finan- Gg 
cial storm. To their own advantage they Me e '° 


ask that the full truth be broadcast. 
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Keep Control Through Visual 


By WARREN S. CHAPIN 


Supt. of Publications 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company* 


HERE is a question that has been 

running through my mind not a little 
of late: “Am I an advertising man 
whose efforts of the moment are devoted 
to promoting the sale of insurance, or 
am I essentially an insurance man with 
certain advertising experience and 
ability?” 

I assume that the majority of us 
here assembled, like myself, were adver- 
tising men before we entered the insur- 
ance field. As a result, it is easy for 
us to place more emphasis on the adver- 
tising side of our jobs than on the insur- 
ance side. The chief danger of this 
attitude lies in the fact that we may 
produce a most attractive magazine ad- 
vertisement or a very tricky direct-by- 
mail piece, of which we, as advertising 
men, are justly proud, but which doesn’t 
get sufficient tangible results to justify 
its cost. In other words, we must real- 
ize at all times, but particularly at the 
present when all expenses are being rig- 
idly scrutinized, that our job is not just 
to prepare good-looking advertising ma- 
terial but to sell insurance. 

As a boy I often used to go berrying, 
and I soon discovered that the best way 
to fill my pail was to “pick clean.” It 
is my contention that the most success- 
ful insurance agents, likewise, are those 
who “pick clean.” In other words, inten- 
sive solicitation is usually more effective 
than extensive campaigning. 

One of the most striking examples of 
this principle of “picking clean” is a 
certain life insurance agent in a large 
western city. His work is mostly cold 
canvass, but he follows a systematic 
routine. To conserve time and energy 
he concentrates on one office building at 
a time, working it from roof to street 
level. He has spent as much as a whole 
year—successfully—in one building! 

Let us assume that our typical agent 
represents a company that is, at least, 
not unknown to the insuring public. He 
has selected a list of names and mailed 
to each certain appropriate advertising 
matter. But after the way has been 
thus paved for his call and he has suc- 
ceeded in gaining an audience comes 
the moment when we advertising men 
can really help him most. 

It is not necessary, in fact it is usu- 
ally very unwise, for the agent to at- 


*An address before the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in New York City. 





Salesmanship | 


“Impressions Enter the Mind 
Much More Readily Through the 
Sight Than Through the Hearing” 


tempt to force the conversation, but he 
should be able to direct it. If his selling 
is purely vocal he is “fifty-fifty” with 
his prospect—who can also talk—but if 
he presents his proposition through his 
prospect’s eyes as well as his ears, then 
he is in control of the situation. 

It is a psychological fact that impres- 
sions enter the mind much more readily 
through the sight than through the 
hearing. It is also true that a person’s 
eyes are more inquisitive than are his 
ears. Two men may be talking together 
within earshot of me, but I will not 
make any particular effort to “listen in.” 
But let one of them show the other 
something and I instinctively “want to 
see, too.” 

Let us look specifically at some of the 
occasions when this on-the-spot adver- 
tising is needed and what forms it can 
take to best meet the conditions. 

A suggested approach for the agent 
is to hand his prospect a pertinent news- 
paper clipping, a testimonial letter writ- 
ten by someone known to the prospect 
personally or by reputation, a photo- 
graph that tells an insurance story or 
something else of real arresting inter- 
est. The exceptional agent, after you 
have suggested the idea to him, will be 
able to provide himself with suitable 
material, but the great majority will 
not have time or will lack the initiative 
to do so. It is therefore up to the home 
office advertising department to supply 
the need. Letters can be successfully 
reproduced by houses specializing in 
such work. Most companies here repre- 
sented presumably have their own pho- 
tographic departments, and newspaper 
clippings can be duplicated by the offset 
process. It is quite inexpensive, par- 
ticularly if a group of clippings is as- 
sembled and run off on a large sheet. 
The agent can then cut them apart and 
use them as occasion requires. 

Whenever an agent approaches a 
prospect to sell him multiple coverage 
he needs such assistance as I have indi- 
cated still more than when attempting 
to sell just a single policy. Unless there 


’ 


is some such “mental trellis” provided 
upon which the agent’s and the pros- 
pect’s minds may climb from point to 
point, there is great danger that the 
agent will overlook some coverage or 
feature that should be played up or the 
prospect will become confused and fail 
to comprehend the full significance of 
the protection offered. 

The same principle holds true in the 
case of inclusive residence protection. 
If the agent is going to give his prospect 
a clear conception of the several cover- 
ages included in the combination con- 
tract he must have some sort of printed 
material to which he can refer, pointing 
out and describing one by one the vari- 
ous insuring clauses of the policy. 

In this connection, I would refer also 
to the sales method which we in the 
Aetna call the “individual presenta- 
tion.” This is a “glorified” personal! 
report form that is quite convincing 
and successful because of its very evi- 
dent care in preparation. It is individ- 
ualized from the very beginning. The 
use of an actual photograph of the 
prospect’s home gains his interest and 
good will, which continues through the 
perusal of the succeeding pages. The 
agent who has prepared one of these 
individual presentations and lays it in 
front of his prospect is certainly better 
equipped than if he were just talking 
at random. 

This type of visual salesmanship is 
the most important of all, for its ambi- 
tious objective is to sell a complete pro- 
gram of needed additional protection. 

Recent rate trends, notably in auto- 
mobile liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation, are difficult for the public to 
understand. The agent who is called 
upon to explain why the cost of this 
insurance is rising so rapidly is often 
hard put to find an answer. If, how- 
ever, he has available a graphic reply 
amply buttressed by facts and figures, 
which he can lay before the inquirer, 
his task is made infinitely easier and 
the policyholder understands the situa- 
tion more clearly. 
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for the 


Sales Promotion 


Agent 


“The Good Will of the Company Can 
and Should Become One of the 
A gent’s Most Valuable Assets’’ 


By RALPH W. SMILEY 
Supt. Publicity Dept., Royal-Liverpool Groups* 


N our yesteryear conference discus- 
| sions—before financial diets were pre- 
scribed for advertising budgets and be- 
fore the advertising dollar had been 
forced to punch the time clock, sales 
promotion material for the agent pre- 
sented a smoothly rounded surface. It 
was, however, a difficult surface into 
which to sink our discussion grappling 
hooks. 

Today sales promotion material has 
plenty of bumps and fissures, presum- 
ably caused by somewhat violent contact 
with changed and changing economic 
conditions. The more critical and in- 
quiring attitude of the insurance buyer 
(a most fortunate development, by the 
way) is one of them. The resultant 
change in the agent’s technique of busi- 
ness development is another. The inten- 
sified appeal of cut-rate and “bargain” 
insurance is still another. The list 
could be indefinitely extended and sub- 
divided. 

For a three-point suspension of my 
brief remarks I have selected the follow- 
ing headings: (1) sales promotion mate- 
rial, the obvious or not-so-obvious pur- 
pose of which is institutional—that is, 
to help the agent by letting the national 
prestige of the company or companies 
he represents serve as a background for 
his prestige; (2) sales promotion mate- 
rial which is educational or persuasive 
so far as concerns the actual coverages 
he has to sell; (3) material which has 
as its main purpose to advertise our 
advertising to the agent and to educate 
and stimulate him in its effective use. 


Institutional advertising has _ pro- 
voked much controversial eloquence. 


Many opinions have been advanced re- 
garding the extent to which the agent 
is benefited by the institutional adver- 
tising of the company or companies he 
represents. Under any conditions, and 
particularly under those which we face 


*An address before the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference in New York City. 
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today, it would seem patent that the 
efforts of any capable agent become tre- 
mendously more productive if his name, 
locally, is linked with that of a com- 
pany which has built up a far-flung 
reputation for stability, fair dealing 
and well-developed service facilities. 
The partnership between agent and 
company is one whereby the good will 
of the company can and should become 
one of the agent’s most valuable assets. 

Under the second heading, material 
intended to supplement and systematize 
the agent’s solicitation of various cover- 
ages, we are face to face with oppor- 
tunities and obligations which are in- 
deed many-sided. 

Influences which we could hardly 
have foreseen years ago have 
brought us nearer to a solution of some 
of the perennial puzzlers at our earlier 
gatherings. For example, there has 
been a partial correction of the long- 
standing evil of advertising matter or- 


some 





dered but not used—or even removed 
from its original dust-covered wrap- 
pings. The eorrective influence at the 


company end has been that insurance 
companies cannot contribute to the sup- 
port of unemployed advertising matter. 
The corrective influence at the agency 
end has been the dawning of a great 
light as to the folly of neglecting any 
aid which may help to reduce sales re- 
sistance. 

More effective probably than any 
series of messages which we could send 
to our agents to inspire a keener in- 
terest in the use of promotional sales 
helps is the lesson to be learned from 
observing contemporary advertising ac- 
tivities in other lines of business. It 
must be a very unobservant agent in- 
deed who has not recently noted in the 
daily papers, magazines, or in radio 
news broadcasts, the encouraging fact 
that department store sales have been 
increasing. It must also be an unob- 
servant agent who has failed to observe 








Ralph W. Smiley 


how aggressively department stores 
have been advertising. 

The words “properly used” slide in 
very easily when we picture to agents 
the results to be obtained from sales 
promotion material. Properly used— 
“Aye, there’s the rub.” And at the 
risk of rubbing someone the wrong way, 
I am going to suggest what might be 
the most direct road to that apparently 
distant goal. In our study of successful 
methods for “proper use” in other lines 
of business, we can hardly overlook the 
fact that many successful manufactur- 
ers no longer supply free advertising 
material to their local sales representa- 
tive—dealer, agent or store. 

The third heading—advertising our 
advertising to the agent and educating 
him as to its most effective use—would 
present plenty of new angles if the com- 
panies were to present a solid front 
in their adoption of the suggestion 
which I have just presented. In any 
event, there is a vast field of undevel- 
oped possibilities for vitalizing sales 
promotion activities in the field by defi- 
nite explanations as to how such mate- 
rial as is here on display can be solidly 
planted into the agent’s program of 
business development. In this campaign 
of educational work, the more active co- 
operation of field men is imperative. 

A constructive and continuing pro- 
gram of education for the agent on how 
to use our promotion material was never 
more needed than it is today. The 
plain fact is that much advertising ma- 
terial is ordered, but not used because 
the agent is merely told that he should 
use it, without being clearly told how 
or why. 








With the Editors 


Preparing for Panics 


) Serge is perhaps not a great 
deal of originality in the state- 
ment that life insurance companies 
have weathered a severe economic 
storm, the severity of which now 
shows signs of abatement, in great 
style—faring infinitely better than 
other business enterprises. The 
same thing has been remarked be- 
fore and the public generally is 
cognizant of the splendid record of 
life insurance, especially during the 
past three years. But the comfort- 
ing fact that the business has sur- 
vived the present crisis without a 
major fatality is no reason to per- 
mit the next panic (and there will 
be other panics in the future) to 
catch us unprepared. Such was the 
trend of a paper titled “Panics and 
Cash Values,” read before the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America at the 
semi-annual meeting held last week 
at Ottawa, Canada, by M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

The business is faced with the 
alternative of increasing the cash 
surrender charges on policies, or 
maintaining such a degree of 
liquidity in order to meet cash de- 
mands from policyholders that the 
investment returns will be lowered. 
Mr. Linton sees the feasibility of 
anticipating the next depression 
and guarding against the hazards 
of cash demands by scheduling a 
sufficient proportion of assets in 
short-term securities. Also he sees 
the necessity of increasing surren- 
der charges during the early years 
of a policy, up to ten or possibly 
fifteen years, but warns against 
applying the increase to policies 
during the later years of the con- 
tract, as that would result in the 
impairment of the investment ad- 
vantages now offered by life in- 
surance. 

Another advantage of increased 
surrender charges during the early 
years of the policy, aside from the 
fact that such a procedure is de- 
manded in the interest of equitable 
treatment of all policyholders, new 
and old alike, is that it would tend 
to discourage the prevalent prac- 
tice of twisting. High cash sur- 
render values’ make it compara- 
tively easy for an agent with a 
well-developed flair for using a lead 
pencil to figure out attractive plans 
of new insurance at attained age, 
whereas a more equitable charge 


would cause the policyholder to 
think twice before surrendering. 

It is unquestionably the truth 
that the American public has 
learned to value more highly life 
insurance, and the business of sell- 
ing should not offer great difficul- 
ties. It is likewise true that this 
public has gained a new apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of life insur- 
ance and the service it has rendered 
during the current emergency. Un- 
fortunately it probably is not true 
that the life insurance public will 
cease to borrow on life insurance 
as soon as good times return. It is 
likely that this source of ready 
money will be well remembered 
and that the predepression ratio of 
policy loans will be a long time 
gone. Mr. Linton pointed out that 
the life insurance policy was never 
intended to be nor should ever be- 
come mere credit collateral. The 
mortgage and other such commer- 
cial paper must bear the load of 
such demands of business and indi- 
vidual enterprise. Life insurance 
companies face this added problem: 
the task of weaning non-emergency 
borrowers away from the acquired 
habit of dipping into life insurance 
reserves. As said before, the task 
is not an easy one and complete 
success in this direction is ex- 
tremely unlikely. In view of which, 
Mr. Linton’s warning to set in 
order the house of life insurance 
before the next storm approaches 
is timely. His paper, except for 
the actuarial examples and tables, 
will be reprinted in next week’s 
issue of The Spectator. 





BOOMERANG! 


In the paper discussed above, the 
author points out a situation in life 
insurance that reminds us that the 
best laid plans of mice and men 
and even actuaries, often fail to 
work out in practice. That is, in 
the uselessness of the ninety-day 
clause. Delay payments for ninety 
days and see the demand double 
and at the same time tear down the 
most prized asset of life insurance 
—the confidence of policyholders. 
Sustained liquidity may cost its 
price, but it appears to be the only 
workable solution to the problem 
of meeting cash demands. 





Common Sense 


N addressing the insurance com- 

missioners of the country at the 
annual meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners held this week at Dallas 
and Galveston, Texas, George S. 
Van Schaick, superintendent of 
insurance, of New York, discussed 
in his usual direct and comprehen- 
sive fashion the question of insur- 
ance administration as a_ public 
service. 

Mr. Van Schaick outlined the 
duties, prescribed by the laws of 
several states, that each commis- 
sioner is bound by his oath to carry 
out to the best of his abilities, but 
he pointed out that every commis- 
sioner of insurance is from time to 
time called upon to use his position 
and power to relieve the public 
against a too strict application of 
the law of contracts and that the 
public service thus rendered is no 
inconsiderable part of the justifica- 
tion of the position of insurance 
administrator. 

He pointed out that in insurance 
supervision there always must be 
strict compliance with the require- 
ments, both statutory and other- 
wise, as to examinations, reports 
and various other actions and activ- 
ities of the insurance companies. 
He wisely added that always, how- 
ever, the administration of law 
should be combined with common 
sense, and that where a discretion 
exists, it should be intelligently and 
sanely exercised. 

One complaint only too fre- 
quently made against almost every 
form of governmental supervision 
is that there is very little evidence 
of common sense employed in its 
administration. Red tape hinders 
and retards necessary action and 
the official frequently’ becomes so 
entangled in it that unless he is a 
person of unusual energy and abil- 
ity he is impotent and those he is 
presumed to aid receive no benefit 
because of his efforts. Common 
sense is indeed necessary. It is 
fortunate that Superintendent Van 
Schaick not only advocates the use 
of this rare and valuable character- 
istic, but that in the conduct of the 
high office he holds he has given 
many concrete evidences of having 
employed it with unusually effec- 
tive results. His action in connec- 
tion with the valuation of securities 
is an example. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Daniel Boone, president of the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is elected president of the 
American Life Convention at annual 
meeting in Toronto. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, chairman of 
board of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, dies at his Park Ave- 
nue home in New York. 





Mortgage loans amounting to $52,- 


138,505 were made by the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1932. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life an- 
nounces a decreased dividend and 
interest schedule for 1933 due to new 
tax schedules and mortality trends. 





A. Thomas Lehman, actuary, and 
Hugh L. Walker, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company, are elected 
to the board of directors. 





Applications for less than $10,000 
life insurance from unskilled workers 
showed a gain for the second con- 
secutive month, according to a study 
of its received business by the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





Fire losses in Canada for the week 
ended Oct. 5 were $201,550 as com- 
pared with $861,050 for the cor- 
responding week of 1931, according 
to the Monetary Times. 





Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of 
the fire committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, tells 
Kansas Association that companies 
are taking steps toward alleviating 
branch office problem. 





Atlanta is selected as meeting 
place for the 1933 convention of the 
Association of Insurance 
Agents at semi-annual meeting of 
the executive committee in Philadel- 
phia. 





Alabama legislature kills guest bill 
for relieving autoists of responsibility 
for injuries to guests riding in their 
automobiles. 


The trend of fire losses in the 
United States in 1932 as shown by 
statistics in the Journal of Commerce 
of New York City, indicates that the 
total for the year may pass the half- 
billion-dollar mark. 








Stockholders of the 
ance Company of New York, approve 
recommendation of the directors that 
the capital of the company be re- 
duced from $1,500,000 to $1,200,000, 
reducing par value of stock from 
$25 to $20 a share. 





W. J. Tucker of Beloit, Wis., is 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
Association of Insurance Agents for 
the ensuing year. 





The first general conference of de- 
partmental managers of the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau, is 


held in New York City. 
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SOUNDINGS 


——By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN—————— 








“ HAT’S new?” is a typical Amer- 
ican greeting. Actually, it is some- 
thing more than a conventjonality 

of speech. Business is asking the question 

these days with a deep seriousness, for it’s 
only by the possession and appreciation of 
facts while they’re new that old methods can 
be revamped in time to make capital of them. 
What’s new, relatively in insurance? 


In the sale of life 


insurance, observers 


note two tendencies: (1) a growing demand 


for low-cost 


insurance, as exemplified by 


economic and modified life policies, and (2) a | 
coincident demand for policies in which the 
savings and investment feature is dominant 
as in life income policies and annuities. The 
popularity of the in-between policies seems 


to be waning. 


In the fire insurance field it is becoming | 
increasingly evident that the public wants 
comprehensive policies, simplified forms, and 
in general, policies which protect income in 


preference to inventories. 


In the casualty insurance business it ap- 
pears that the companies have been more suc- 
cessful in giving the public what it wants but 
| that this service is being supplied at a dis- 
tinct loss to the companies. It is possible that 
the companies are paying too much to at- 
tract a public which is paying too little for 


the protection offered. 


The first among the agents and companies 
to make intelligent use of facts such as these 
will be the ones to survive and prosper. It 
| may be preferable to give the public what 
is good for it rather than what it wants, 
but pending the moment companies are able 
to actually place the “what is good,” it be- 











| declares need 


Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


President Hoover opens the six- 
week campaign for local relief funds 
undertaken on a_ national scale 
through the welfare and relief mo- 
bilization of 1932, of which Newton 
D. Baker is chairman. Mr. Baker 
of relief will be six- 
teen times what it was in 1929. 





The value of building permits in 
215 cities amounted to $30,437,268 


| in September, an increase of 10 per 


cent over the previous month, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet's. 





Advance in wholesale commodity 
prices of nearly 6 per cent in the 
third quarter of 1932, is reported in 
a survey made by the National For- 
eign Trade Council. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, according to the New York 
Herald-Tribune, closed Monday at 
108.85, and closed Saturday, Oct. 15, 
at 111.39. 





Composite average of 30 rails 


| closed Monday at 22.94, and closed 
Saturday at 26.54. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 79.10 and closed 
Saturday at 79.69. 





The twelve regional agricultural 
credit institutions of the Federal Land 
Bank System have granted extensions 
to more than 57,000 borrowers, fol- 
lowing a lenient policy made possible 
through increased capital subscribed 
by the United States Treasury under 
act of Congress. 





The steel industry last week stepped 
its operations up to between 19 and 


| 20 per cent of capacity in the Pitts- 


burgh valleys, Wheeling and Cleve- 
land districts; heavy tinplate releases 
reported. 





Grain prices on the Chicago Board 
of Trade went into new low ground 
last week, December wheat closing 
on Saturday at 4734. 





Average commodity prices in this 
country declined 0.5 point last week 
to 61.3 per cent of the 1926 level, ac- 
cording to Professor Irving Fisher's 
index. 





Car loadings, which fell to 489,000 
in the week of July 2, crossed the 625,- 
000 mark in the week of Oct. 8, a 
rise of 28 per cent. 





Electric power production, between 
Aug. 13 and Oct. 10, rose from 
1,415,000,000 kw. hours to 1,506,000,- 
000, an expansion of 6!/5 per cent. 





The index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in August showed its first 
upturn in employment since the de- 
pression began; while in New York 
state the employment index rose 6.3 
per cent in September and nearly 


l J | Il per cent in August and Septem- 
hooves them to sell the article in demand. | mia 


ber combined. 
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Record Control—The Key of : 


LL phases of commercial activity 


are rapidly recognizing the 
unchallenged factor of ma- 
chine methods and equipment in the 


modern functioning of business affairs. 
Trade markets now encompass a na- 
tional and international territory and 
present constantly changing problems 
of administration and control from the 
days when concentration of effort was 
in a centralized locality. 

Insurance, as a form of economic se- 
curity, has kept pace with the great 
strides of industry for the past twenty 
years, doubling and tripling to an amaz- 
ing volume. Insurance agencies 
spreading throughout the country, have 
been so keenly intent to provide the 
necessary securities for the multiple 
growth of these diversified activities 
with concentration on volume, the in- 
herent possibilities and functions of the 
agency have been overlooked. 

The thoughtful insurance agent must 
realize that the boom days of false 
values and inflated business are definite- 
ly over. 

A readjustment to the true perspec- 
tive of normal trade by clearly defining 
the fundamental precepts of the agency 
will graphically illustrate the necessity 
of analyzing the operating costs in pro- 
portion to the volume of business. 

Competition demands that standard- 
ized operation of the accounting de- 
partment be recognized as absolutely 
essential. 

Standardized operation means 
chanical operation, for the basic motive 
underlying adoption of modern account- 
ing methods is positive and absolute 
control—control of operating costs, ac- 
quisition costs, collections, and the 
handling of all types of insurance. 


me- 


Means of Service 


The agent, alert to the competitive 
trend, stresses all possibilities of apply- 
ing more than one type of security to 
his policyholders as well as writing new 
business. And the successful agency 
must be prepared to offer a reliable 
counselling service to its assureds, in 
attracting new customers and holding 
the business it now has. 

How? The answer lies in the rec- 
ords. Have you sufficient forms or not 
enough to control your business? Are 
you unnecessarily duplicating pertinent 
information in a variety of records? 

If so, standardize! Combine the es- 
sential information on all necessary 
forms and systematize your record pro- 
cedure. The files are the nerve-center 
of your agency, and should definitely 


Efficient Agency 


Operation 


Changing Problems of Administration 
Lend Importance to Control Factors 


By CHANDLER C. JORDAN 


reflect your activity and growth. Ade- 
quate are of unestimable im- 
portance to the insurance agency. 
Reflecting agency activity by record- 
ing policies issued, return premiums, 
company accounts current, net commis- 
sions earned, expirations, assureds’ line 
expenditures and 


records 


records, collections, 
account adjustments. With this mass 
of records it is imperative that “re- 
flected activity” should be correlated by 
systematic methods. 

To define this correlation problem in 
agency accounting, the type of records, 
falling into three broad groups, must 
be considered. The groups are: cus- 
tomer records, company records, and 
management records. 

Customer records include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Individual accounts. 
2. Expiration records. 
3. Assureds’ line records. 
4. Collection follow-up. 


Company records are: 

1. Records of policies issued for 
each company represented. 
Records of return premiums for 
each company represented. 

3. Company account current for 
each company represented. 


i) 


4. Records of return premiums and 
brokered premiums. 

5. Monthly summary of business 
written. 


6. Premiums receivable and pay- 
able control. 
7. Total net commissions earned. 


Management records include: 
1. Record of cash receipts. 
2. Journalizing of account adjust- 
ments. 
General ledger. 
Record of expenditures. 
5. Business analysis. 


The 


mm CO 


problems encountered in agency 


accounting vary in nearly every in- 
dividual case, and specific formulae for 
record procedure and filing methods are 
obviously illogical. However, of greater 
importance is the fact that the fun- 
damentals of the accounting problem 
are the same. With this fact in mind, 
the control features and filing methods 
of the various forms will be outlined. 

For the purpose of systematic record 
procedure, the multiple billing unit is 
recommended to care for the pertinent 
information concerning the individual 
accounts. With this method, the in- 
voice, 30-day notice, expiration record, 
location and line record are filled out in 
one operation. The number of copies 
may be increased or decreased to meet 
the needs of the individual agency and 
printed in pad sets or single sheets, but 
the efficiency established is the same in 
any case. 

The assured, when receiving a policy 
accompanied by an invoice, knows im- 
mediately that the policy is in force and 
that payment is expected within thirty 
days. This practice is of great value in 
effecting prompt collections. 


Methods of Procedure 


The thirty-day notice copy auto- 
matically shows up in thirty days from 
date of invoice, and may be mailed out 
to assured or personally followed up by 
the agency staff. 

The agency record, serving as a 
check for writing of renewal policies, 
is removed from files to be checked with 
daily reports of expiring policies. How- 
ever, this is usually done prior to the 
actual expiration date and transferred 
to a suspense file to be held until the 
renewal policy is written and accepted 
by the assured. In some cases it has 
been found advisable to send out this 
copy to the assured and request per- 
mission to renew. 
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The expiration record is perhaps the 
most important single form in agency 
procedure and the reference needs of 


the individual agent determine the 
choice of the filing methods. There are 
three common methods in use. They are: 
filed by expiration date and by com- 
pany, numerically by policy number, 
and alphabetically by assured’s name. 
In the larger agency, the first method 
is necessary to facilitate renewal policy 
writing. 

Fire company location record car- 
ries a complete record of coverage held 
by the agency and is also valuable to 
check rate changes. The filing method 
in the larger agency demands a geo- 
graphical arrangement with street 
names, alphabetically arranged, street 
number guides and company folders be- 
hind each guide for companies repre- 
sented, but for the smaller agency this 
copy may be controlled fully as well by 
an alphabetical arrangement. 

The importance of the line record lies 
in the bringing together of all policies 
held by one assured aiding in the con- 
trol of sales promotion and analysis by 
the agent. By application of the visible 
system of filing alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the agent has unlimited possi- 
bilities for the promotional phase of 
agency business. 

For auditing purposes, an additional 
posting copy may be found advisable as 
a posting medium in accounting, filed 
chronologically. 

The multiple billing unit as described 
can be typed in one operation, but for 
the ledger and journal records the first 
consideration is whether an accounting 
machine or hand-posting system is used. 
The column work determines the advis- 
ability of a machine installation to 
some extent but of greater con- 


The posting forms are account cur- 
rent and policy register, assured’s 
statement, assured’s ledger, broker’s 
statement, broker’s ledger, cash received 
journal, cash disbursed journal, general 
journal and general ledger. 

The policy register is a copy of the 
account current and a complete copy of 
the ledger and statement as well as the 
account current. This form is filed in 
binder at the end of each month, by 
company and by month. 

In many cases the statement and 
ledger are used for both direct and 
broker business and mailed at the end 
of the month to the assured or broker, 
the copy being filed alphabetically as a 
collection suspense. 

The cash received journal, recording 
the amount of cash received for the 
month, is filed in a post binder. The 
cash disbursed and check register is 
also filed by binder and month. The 
checks are sometimes printed in dupli- 
cate to be filed as vouchers. 

The general ledger and journal may 
be filed with the assured or ledger 
sheets in a binder and in a chronological 
arrangement. 


Increases Error Hazards 

It is immediately apparent that with 
standardized records of manifold forms 
the writing of several records in one 
operation, either mechanically or by 
pen-and-ink methods, materially de- 
creases the possibility of clerical errors 
and promotes effective and economical 
operation. 

With the balances and totals auto- 
matically established and proved by the 
accounting machine, it is obvious, econ- 
cmy of time and prompt dispatch of 
the statements and accounts current 
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will be possible for the first of every 
month. 

The pen-posting plan for the smaller 
agencies is based directly on the ma- 
chine method of accounting in adopting 
the multiple billing unit for control and 
filing facility. 

The progressive agent is greatly con- 
cerned with the factor of sales promo- 
tion in his agency today. Handling 
many types, the problem of organized 
control over the activities and prospects 
is of the utmost importance. 

Effective control of sales activities by 
daily charts showing status of every ac- 
count can be accomplished by use of 
visible line record signals. Visible 
equipment enables the agent to control 
contacts, expirations, renewals, cancel- 
lations, direct mail and periodic follow- 
up. 

The success of any collection system 
in an insurance agency is dependent 
upon all accounts due being attended to 
daily. The flexibility of the visible 
method of filing for customer records 
recommends this system to the pro- 
gressive agent. 

In standardizing all phases of agency 
eccounting, the office equipment lay-out 
should receive careful consideration. In 
many cases the counter handles a great 
amount of the accounts, and, of neces- 
sity, all pertinent information records 
should be handily arranged in a coun- 
ter unit to promote rapid and efficient 
reference. 

In adopting any method of reference, 
these two fundamental principles of fil- 
ing must be observed: first, future ref- 
erence provision for all incoming ma- 
terial; and, second, papers so arranged 
as to be produced accurately and rapidly 
when needed. 

Record control is ac- 





sideration in mechanical ac- 
counting is eliminating the 
fallibility of the human brain. 
Routine efficiency demands ac- 
curacy and speed of the 
highest degree contributing to 
economy and absolute control; 
the modern accounting machine 
accomplishes this need. 
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complished by an efficient 
filing system, but any 
filing system cannot be 
efficient unless the forms 
are standardized. Anal- 
ysis of the agency rec- 
ords is the first step in 
- the modernizing of agen- 
cy accounting. 
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William M. Goodwin 


T is an age-old custom in the fire in- 


surance business to lay particular 


salvage item 
when a Adjusters 
take a great deal of pride in the value 
of the salvage they are able to manipu- 
late and never fail to stress this when 
discussing a loss. The average under- 
writer and executive, eager to find a 


emphasis upon the 
fire loss is settled. 


bright side to every catastrophe, ac- 
cepts this as some consolation and, 
therefore, salvage becomes a_ real 


“salve” for the wounded feelings of all 
concerned. 

While the actual cash value of sal- 
vage may be insignificant in compari- 
son with the amount of the loss paid, 
the fact that there is anything to sal- 
vage at all is encouraging, and in the 
event the actual cash realized is con- 
siderably more than at first contem- 
plated, then the loss is soon forgotten. 

Therefore, we see that salvage not 
enly alleviates wounded feelings and 
provides cash, but it restores morale 
as well which, perhaps, is its most im- 
portant accomplishment. 

In the insurance business there are 
many ways that losses occur other than 
those caused by fire or accident, and 
most of us have realized this only too 
well during the past few years. And 
it has been most difficult to secure any 
salvage whatsoever. 

The agents’ chief source of worry 
has been through of premiums. 
He is suddenly faced with a $5000 pre- 
mium loss, and at first it shocks him 
greatly, but he hastens to minimize the 
doleful event with the consoling thought 
that he has retained part of the line. 
In other words, the thought of the “sal- 
vage” deadens the pain. On the other 
hand, he may lose the entire account 
and retain nothing but the goodwill 
of the former customer. Even this, 
while it will not pay office rent and 


loss 





SALVAGE 


The Loss of Premiums Is the Chief 

Source of Worry Today for Many 

Agents. They Should Keep an Eye 

Peeled for the Salvage That Is Always 
a Part of Every Loss 


By WittiAM M. Goodwin 


clerk hire, is something, a “salvage 
value” worth conserving, for it 
leave the door open for him to go back 
after the account. While there is life 
and hope, backed by ability and cour- 
age, there is always a chance to re- 


does 


cover one’s losses. 

Some agents are so chagrined, so 
completely overcome, by the loss of an 
old, cherished account, that when the 
blow falls they forget themselves and 
by their unsportsmanlike actions fail 
to hold on to the “salvage” and the ac- 
count is gone forever. 

Speaking from personal experience, 
I have lost accounts and have always 
taken the loss with as good grace as 
possible. This has enabled me to go 
back after the business year after year 
until it is again upon my books. I 
make a special point of doing this as a 
matter of self-discipline, and I assure 
you that nothing gives me more satis- 
faction than to bring the “straying 
sheep back to the fold.” 

Every knows that 
leave him for many reasons, quite a few 
of them entirely beyond his control, It 
is important t6 ascertain why an ac- 
count is lost, and if it is because of some 
act of omission or commission on the 
agent’s part, then he should admit the 
fault frankly to himself (and to the as- 
sured, if advisable) and profit by the 
mistake. But the risk that is lost be- 
cause of some uncontrollable reason 
had best be forgotten as promptly as 
possible and added to the list of pros- 
pects. 

It is unwise to complain publicly 
about the loss of an account or to criti- 
cize the assured for removing the busi- 
ness from your office. The public hates 
a squealer, does not like to hear about 
your troubles, but enjoys listening to 
your “success” stories. 

I know of an agent who, when he 


agent accounts 


loses an account, tells the assured, with 
a knowing smile, “Oh, you’ll be back. 
You'll realize that no one else can give 
the service that we can.” The assured 
mentally and sometimes vocally swears 
that this is one prophecy that will 
never come true if he does have to make 
a change. 

It pays to keep upon cordial and 
friendly terms with “ex-assureds.” 
Never give them the impression that 
now that you no longer have their busi- 
ness you are “through” with them. The 
time may come when they may desire 
to make another change in their insur- 
ance agents and you want them to not 
only recall the fact that you were a 
good salesman and service man but a 
good loser and a friendly acquaintance 
as well. 

Agents individually through 
their associations are entirely too eager 
to rush into battle to defend what they 
regard as their inalienable rights. We 
all know that most organizations in 
order to hold the interest of their mem- 
bers must be militant and give the im- 
pression that they are always fighting 
for the good of the cause. This can be 
(and has in many instances) carried 
too far and the agents have hurt their 
cause considerably and made _ them- 
selves a little ridiculous in the eyes of 
the business and of the public. 


and 


For instance, our local newspaper 
announced recently that they were 
offering accident insurance to their 


readers at a very cheap rate. Of course, 
the idea was to stimulate subscriptions 
to the paper, and this has been frowned 
upon by most insurance men as an en- 
croachment upon their business. 

The editor in charge of the proposi- 
tion is a friend of mine and after talk- 
ing to several other agents who were 
rather lukewarm and critical of his 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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HE City of Hartford, Connecticut, 

is widely and justly accredited with 
being one of the most beautiful 
cities in America, and it may be said 
that this reputation is due in no smal! 
part to the location there of a multitude 
of insurance companies, all of which 
conduct their home office affairs in build- 
ings of unusual grace and distinction. 
From whatever direction the traveler 
approaches this fair city, and whether 
by day or by night, the first bit of Hart- 
ford that meets his eye is the building 
of the famous Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. This is because high over the city 
stands the Travelers’ tower, the tallest 
structure in New England and one of 
the dozen tallest buildings in America. 
By day its polished spire shines bril- 
liantly in the sun, and by night its pow- 
erful beacon light burns brightly and 
casts its rays far beyond the city limits. 
Quite in the New England tradition, 
the site of the buildings that comprise 
the Travelers . Insurance Company 
group is rich in historical lore. Where 
the main building is now located, there 
once stood the famous old colonial tav- 
ern (Black Horse Tavern) conducted by 
Jeremy Addams. It was in this tavern 
that the famous incident of the Connec- 
ticut Charter, which every school boy 
knows, took place. When in 1687 Gov- 
ernor Andros appeared in Hartford with 
a trumpeter and twenty red-coated 
troopers to take their Charter from the 
Connecticut Colonists and assume the 
government of the colony, he was met 
by the General Court in this tavern. 
When the charter was laid before the 
Governor, the protesting members of the 
General Court caused the candles to be 
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suddenly extinguished. In the darkness, 
gallant Captain Joseph Wadsworth 
seized the document, fled from the room, 
and hid the precious paper in the immor- 
tal Charter Oak. 

Incidentally, this spot was deeded two 
hundred and ninety-four years ago by 
Sunckquasson, an Indian sachem, to 
Samuel Stone, William Goodwin and a 
group of other early settlers of Hart- 
ford. John Steel in 1639 sold the site 
of the Travelers building to John Tayl- 
cott, who in turn sold it to John Moris. 
In 1651 Moris sold it to Jeremy Ad- 
dams, who built upon it his famous tav- 
ern. The land came into the possession 
of the Travelers in 1905, bought from 
an organization known as the Univer- 
salists Society. 

The Travelers buildings are composed 
of four sections: The so-called “Main 
Building” which has a tower on its 
southern wing; the Grove Street build- 





ing, which is connected with the Main 
Building by a bridge running between 
the fourth floors of each edifice; the Cen- 
tral Row Building, a new unit erected in 
1927; and its print shop on Prospect 
Street, a model publishing plant which 
produces practically all the printed mat- 
ter required in the company’s opera- 
tions. The tower on the Main Build- 
ing rises to a height of thirty-four 
stories, the top being five hundred and 
twenty-seven feet above the sidewalk. 
Upon the cupola, at the thirty-fourth 
story level, is the beacon which consists 
of thirty-six 400-watt projectors and 
eight others of 200-watt power. 

The exterior of the building, while im- 
posing and inspiring, affords little clue 
to the interior of this business home of 
more than five thousand persons, or the 
magnitude of the operations carried on 
therein. 

Entering the building one stands in 
the staircase hall, two stories high and 
flooded with artificial sunlight. In the 
center, a marble staircase leads to the 
assembly hall, a beautiful room of 
classic proportions, which provides a fit 
setting for the memorial of the com- 
pany’s founder, James G. Batterson. Its 
bronze doorway is one of the features of 
the building. 

The staircase hall is treated in Haute- 
ville marble up to the second story level, 
above: which the walls are finished in 
Caen stone. The assembly hall, finished 
with an old wainscoting, is also in 
Hauteville marble, and the walls, panels, 
columns and cornices in Caen stone 
plaster. To the right and left of the 
staircase are corridors wainscoted in 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Jun as America 
is the melting pot of nationalities, so 
does the life insurance business seem 
to absorb and refine to its own par- 
ticular requirements a wide range of 
occupations. You will find in the 
business of selling life insurance all 
manner of ex’s: teachers and truck- 
men, soldiers and preachers, bankers 
and bakers—there is no accounting 
for the occupational origin of the suc- 
cessful life agent, except that cur- 
rently a greater proportion can be 
expected to make the business their 
starting venture, and this is due to 
the fact that so many colleges and 
universities are oftering courses in 
life insurance. 


Among ex-soldiers 
to figure in recent life insurance news 
is Benjamin M. Walberg, a member 
of the Riehle organization of the 
Equitable Society in New York. Mr. 
Walberg, who was numbered in the 
list of New York agents receiving 
the C. L. U. degree, is a graduate of 
West Point and although he decided 
in favor of the life insurance field in 
preference to the drill field early 
after graduation, he maintains an ac- 
tive interest in military affairs. He 
is a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Army and Navy Club 
in New York and as such will be 
one of the few life agents who will 
be privileged to see seventy thousand 
prospects in one group on the after- 
noon of Saturday, November 5, when 
the service teams line up for the reg- 
ular renewal of friendly hostilities at 
Franklin Field in Philadelphia. 


Kari G. Gumm, 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
for the National Life, of Vermont, 
recently visited the West coast, stop- 
ping in San Francisco and Portland 
en route. While in San Francisco he 
visited the agency of Frank P. Ebertz, 
who reported that his organization 


Life Insurance 


was a quarter of a million ahead of 
the 1931 production for the corre- 
sponding period. In Portland Mr. 
Gumm installed William J. Smith as 
general agent for the National. 


A show of hands 


at the first dinner meeting of the New 
York City Association of Life Under- 


writers gave evidence that an amaz- | 


ing proportion of the nine hundred 
in attendance were representing the 
Equitable Life, which must have 
pleased the speaker of the occasion, 
W. W. Klingman, vice-president of 
that company. Among this small 
army of men, who might be pretty 
accurately designated as “Society’s 
400,” was encountered T. M. Riehle. 
Faced with a direct query on 
how might business be, he said: 
“Ahead of last year.” 


* * *K 


Benjenin Sekt, 
New York Life agent in Sioux City, 
Iowa, reports an incident arising out 
of the farmers’ strike which dupli- 
cates a similar happening of Civil 
War days when, company records at- 
test, a messenger crossed the battle 
lines under flag of truce in order to 
deliver life insurance payments to 
Southern beneficiaries. In the cur- 
rent version the payments were di- 
rected contrary-wise, being en route to 
the home office. During the recent 
strike when angry pickets were 
searching all farm vehicles for mar- 
ketable produce, a farmer and _ his 
family drove up in a worn-out old 
car loaded to the limit with crates of 
chickens, eggs, etc. Refusing all de- 
mands that he turn back, the farmer 
explained that he had to dispose of 
his produce in order to raise some 
money with which to pay his life 
insurance premium and so insistently 
did he argue that he was allowed to 
proceed under guard, whose mission 
it was to see that the money actually 
went to the life insurance company. 


| folks put out this year.” 
| ecouldn’t happen but I would not be sur- 


OLKS AND (44% 


E ACTS 


N LIFE INSURANCE 


ij Fiear € tingle 
ACH year after the Prominent Pa- 
trons Number of The Spectator 
is issued I leave the office half expecting 
that the traffic cop on the corner and 
the people I encounter in the subway 


will say: “That’s a swell number you 
I mean, it 


prised if it did. The number represents 
quite an item in the annual budget of 
staff effort and all of us take a great 
satisfaction in the results, as we con- 
sider the publication unique in charac- 
ter and a “special” with special claim 
on the interest and attention of insur- 
ance men. All of which will give you 
an idea of my consternation and sur- 
prise when I occasionally meet life in- 
surance salesmen who can do no better 
than admit that oh yes, they think they 
recall seeing the publication. Natural- 
ly, such encounters are rarer than a 
day in June, but in all honesty it must 
be admitted that such meetings can be 
recalled. 
* * ca 

TILL more exceptional, of course, 

and almost as annoying, is the ex- 
perience of meeting a man who admits 
that he is familiar with the magazine 
but does not like it. “What is your ob- 
jection to this number?” I inquired, a 
bit stiffly perhaps, when recently this 
unhappy situation developed. And, 
mind you, this was to a life insurance 
president. When you get to the point 
that you can say things a bit stiffly to 
a life insurance president you have ar- 
rived at a point, to say the very least, 
as I imagine you will admit. “Well,” 
he said, “I don’t approve of publishing 
information concerning the amount of 
insurance a man owns. Some individ- 
uals might not care to have such infor- 
mation broadcast.” 

HEN, with a gleam in my eye, I 

settled down to an explanation which 
told him that each new name that 
goes into the magazine does so only 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
individual. A personal letter goes to 
each large policyholder asking for veri- 
fication of the amount and permission 
to use the name. The negligible number 
who do not wish to be included are 
promptly stricken out. The list is 
checked each year for additions or re- 
ductions. Most people are glad to be 
listed and want to tell the world what 
a great thing life insurance is. “That 
puts a different face on the matter. 
Entirely different. Why don’t you pub- 
licize these facts more?” So. 
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Actuarial Society Discusses 
Current Problems at Ottawa 





Four Important Papers Presented at Semi-Annual 
Meeting at Ottawa; M. A. Linton On Panics and | 
Cash Values; Next Meeting at Chicago | 





“ E surmounted the crisis of the depression in | 

June or July of this year,” 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, N. J. in delivering the presidental 
address at the opening of the semi-annual meeting | 
of the Actuarial Society of ©&——-—-—-— - 


Thompson, 


America, at Ottawa, Canada, 
last week. More than 200 del- 
egates from the United States 
and Canada were present. 

Stating that the difference 
between a panic and a pro- 
longed depression must be 
kept in mind, Mr. Thompson 
said: 

“The quelling of a panic 
only makes possible such re- 
covery as may be justified by 
current factors. The greater 
constructive forces must be 
directed toward a program 
of solving the deep-seated 
problems of agricultural mal- 
adjustment, overproduction, 
unemployment, tariff equaliz- 
ation, and world peace. These 





| of attendance for 


fundamental problems are yet | 


to be solved, but the events 
of the last few months have 
registered a definite improve- 
ment in sentiment. 

“A crisis is both the result 
of a widespread destruction of 
business morale and a cause 
for further depression. In the 
United States the effort to 
balance the budget and to pre- 
vent unwarranted raids upon 
the public treasury, to stop 
withdrawal and hoarding of 
money, and to utilize public 
credit to strengthen banks, 
railroads and other organiza- 
tions were essential elements 
in a program devised to ex- 
tricate the nation successfully 
from the grip of panic.” 

The convention decided to 
hold the next annual meeting 
at Chicago. 

Four papers were delivered 
on the morning of the 13th. 


One by E. E. Cammack, vice- | 
president and chief actuary | 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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| He explained the functions of 
that 


declared J. S.| 
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New York. Agents. Start 1932 
Season With Radio Feature | 





Franklin W. Fort Explains Purpose and Nature of 
Home Loan Bank; W. W. Klingman A Speaker; 
Nine Hundred Members Present 





ORE than nine hundred members of the New 

York City Association of Life Underwriters 
turned out for the initial dinner meeting of the 
1932-33 season at the Hotel Astor last Thursday 
evening. This meeting, a record breaker in point 
starting 
nights and the first gather- 
ing under the new adminis- 
tration headed by Walter E. | 
Barton, was featured by two 
outstanding addresses. The 
first speaker was William W. 
Klingman, vice-president of 
the Equitable Society. Mr. 
Klingman knows the subject 
of life insurance from the 
ground up, having come 
from the ranks of the pro- 
ducing agents, and his re- 
marks, which emphasized the 
current standing of life in- 
surance from an investment 
viewpoint, were eagerly lis- 
tened to by the audience. 
The other feature of the 
speaking program was fur- 
nished by Franklin W. Fort, 
chairman of the board of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank. 


in an ad- 
broadcast 


institution 
dress which was 
over station WOR. 
Before introducing the 
(Concluded on page 23) W. 





hile Sale Shaws 


Encouraging Trend 





Decrease In September 


Smallest on Record 
Since Last February 





September new life insur- 
ance was 11.1 per cent less 


| thaninthesame monthof 1931. 








For the first three-quarters of 
the year the volume of new 
business production was 15.4 
per cent below the amount for 
the same period last year. 

The September decrease of 
11.1 per cent was the small- 
est monthly decline—com- 
pared with the corresponding 
peor of last year—since 
February, 1932, which show- 
ed a decrease of 8.8 per cent. 
During the spring and sum- 
mer months, the percentage 
declines ranged from 13.5 
per cent in March to 23.5 
per cent in July, with August 
having a decrease of 20.3 
per cent. 

These data were reported 
by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The 

(Concluded on page 23) 


W. Klingman, Vice-President, The Equitable Society 
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ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 


(¢ " nelude d 


of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Phil- 
adelphia; E. W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary of 
the Provident Mutual Life, 
and Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice- 


president and chief actuary 
of the New York Life. 
Mr. Linton’s paper upon 


“Panics and Cash Values,” in 
which was considered the very 
important problem for life in- 
companies of the de- 
cided loans and 
surrendered policies, was dis- 
cussed at length. Mr. Lin- 
ton’s address will be featured 
week’s magazine sec- 
f The Spectator. 

Among other interesting 
papers presented at the 
meeting was that offered by 
E. E. Cammack on the re- 
cent mortality upon lives in- 
sured in group policies and 
premium rates thereon. 

Mr. Cammack’s paper an- 
alyzed the combined group 
mortality experience of the 
Aetna Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial, Sun Life of Canada, and 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies for the last ten years. 
In the experience there are 
over twenty-three million 
years of exposure with 160,- 
915 death claims and 24,643 
prominent total disability 
claims. The experience was 
analyzed by industry for the 
two periods 1922-1926 and 
1927-1930. The mortality and 
disability experience proved 
to be about 5 per cent higher 
in the latter period than in 
the former. 

The papers show that in 
the non-hazardous industries, 
actual claims were 7.46 per 
$1,000 of insurance in force 
in 1925; 7.36 in 1926; 7.09 in 
1927; 7.84 in 1928; 7.95 in 
1929; 8.09 in 1930 and 8.36 
in 1931. Thus in six years, 
the paper showed, the actual 
claims per $1,000 increased 
12 per cent. Nearly one- 
third of this increase, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cammack, is due 


surance 


increase of 


In next 


tion « 


to an-,increasing average 
age of those insured. The 
other two-thirds constitutes 


a real increase in mortality 
and disability rates. One 
of the most _ remarkable 
things which the investiga- 
tion showed is the rapid and 
persistent increase in the 
rate of permanent total dis- 
ability. The investigation 
showed that the rate of dis- 
ability has increased 128 per 
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from page 15) 

cent in five years. That it 
is over nine times what it 
was ten years ago. The 
permanent total disability 
claims in 1931 in the non- 
hazardous industries were 
43 per cent of the death 
claims below age 60. Mr. 
Cammack stated that the 
cost of the benefit seems to 


depend more upon the atti- 
tude of the employer, the at- 
titude of the employee, indus- 
trial and economic conditions 
and the interpretation of the 
cost than it does upon the 
actual rate of permanent to- 
tal disability. 


The paper contained a 
mortality table constructed 
upon the experience and 


gross premiums have _ been 
calculated upon it for the 
new form of policy which 


contains no disability clause. 


The_ calculations indicate 
that the present gross pre- 
miums prescribed by the 
New York Insurance Depart- 
ment are safe but not re- 
dundant. 

The paper also. contains 


an investigation of the mor- 
tality experience under group 
conversions and shows that 
the cost of conversions is ap- 
proximately $50 per $1,000. 

Another interesting paper 
presented at the meeting was 


Edward W. Marshall’s ob- 
servations on parental his- 
tory and _ longevity. Mr. 


Marshall is vice-president 
and actuary of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Mr. Mar- 


shall’s paper offered the re- 
sults of an investigation of 
about 30,000 policies issued by 
the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company in 1908 to 
1912 inclusive in an effort to 
shed further light on the re- 
lation of family history. 

Mr. Marshall’s paper show- 
ed that in spite of the efforts 
of the company to neutraliz 
the effects of family history 
by proper allowance in selec- 
tion of the risks the insureds 
with a more favorable fam- 
ily history show decidedly a 
more favorable’ mortality. 
It was found, apparently, 
that the effect of a favorable 
or unfavorable parental his- 
tory was important 
where the applicant was agi 
45 or over at the time the 
policy was issued, than for 
younger ages at issue. 


less 





time. 
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CONSTANCY 


There is no more certain income than 
that which comes to annuitants of The 


Prudential on the first day of each month. 


| No investment problems. A check for 


an unfailing amount, always on 


| Tell your prospects of this ideal pro- 


vision for Old Age Independence. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Baltimore Association __ 
Appoints New Committe 


Opening Meeting Addressed 
by Anderson and 
Bendiner 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 18—The 
Baltimore Life Underwriters 
Association resumed its regu- 
lar monthly dinner and meet- 
ing program last week at the 
Emerson Hotel and _ heard 
two very interesting ad- 
dresses, one by Irvin Ben- 
diner, of Philadelphia office 
of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, who spoke on 
“The Life Insurance sales- 
man of Today,” and C. Vivian 
Anderson, of Cincinnati, vice- 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwrit- 
ers, who took as his subject, 
“Your Viewpoint.” 

Perrin H. Lowery, presi- 
dent of the local association, 
presided at both the dinner 
and meeting which followed, 
at which nine new members 
were elected. Mr. Lowery 
announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 
Membership — Friend L. 
Wells, chairman; Harry J. 
Kirks and Warren V. Woody. 
Entertainment — Russell L. 
Law, chairman; Ernest J. 
Clark, William P. Stedman, 
and Robert H. Walker. Field 
Practices—Erik L. Anderson, 
chairman; Harold W. Gard- 
iner and Frederick A. Savage, 
Jr. Bulletin — J. Custis 
Handy, chairman, Clayton 
Demarest, Jr., and Bill C. 
Thurman.  Legislative— 
Ernest J. Clark, chairman, 
Douglas H. Rose and Moses 
Rothschild. 








Bonds Not Preferred 

James A. Gorman, for the 
past six years engaged in the 
stock and bond business, in 
San Francisco, has returned 
to the life insurance business 
in the capacity of assistant 
agency manager in the north- 
ern California district for the 
Guardian Life. With the ex- 
ception of the time spent in 
the investment business, Mr. 
Gorman has been in the life 
insurance profession since his 
graduation from high school. 
He started in the San Fran- 
cisco office of the New York 
Life in 1904. 





Richmond, Ind., Association 

Ethical practices of life 
underwriting were discussed 
at the last meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of 
Richmond, Ind. Tom Ringer 
is the new president for the 
coming season. 
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“RETALIATORY” RULING 


Lee Herdman, Commis- 
sioner of insurance of Ne- 
braska, recently addressed 


the following query to C. A. 
Sorensen, attorney general: 

“May the Department of 
Trade and Commerce insist 
that a foreign life insurance 
company which is subject to 
the reciprocity or ‘retaliatory’ 
provisions of Section 44-217, 
Compiled Statutes of Nebras- 
ka, 1929, pay in Nebraska at 
the full rate of tax imposed 
under the laws of its state 
upon foreign companies (in- 
cluding Nebraska companies) 
doing business in that state, 
with deduction for reinsur- 
ance premiums paid to for- 
eign companies, or return 
premiums or dividends ap- 
plied on premiums.” 


In summarizing his reply, 
the attorney-general states: 

“Our opinion is that the de- 
duction of the two items in 
question should not be allowed 
to a foreign life insurance 
company; that the 2 per cent 
tax on gross premiums should 
be collected; that the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce 
should require payment of 
such tax as a condition of pre- 
cedent to issuance of annual 
licenses; and that the provi- 
sions of the reciprocal statute 
(Section 44-217), rf requiring 
payment of taxes in excess of 
the 2 per cent tax above men- 
tioned, should be enforced, in- 
cluding the same requirement 
of payment as a condition 
precedent to issuance of an 
annual license.” 


| the Lamar 
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Jackson, Miss., Underwriters 
Hold Monthly Meeting 
President Jesse Bounds of 

Life Insurance 

Company, delivered an ad- 

dress on “Early Life Insur- 

ance” at the monthly 
luncheon of the Jackson As- 
sociation of Life Underwrit- 
ers on Monday. A musical 
program by the staff orches- 
tra, WJDX, the Lamar Life 

Station, was given. Mr. 

Bounds was presented by 

P. K. Lutken, executive vice- 

president of the Lamar Com- 

pany. 

President Vernon Holleman 
of the association (Home Life 
of New York), reported that 
the essay contest on life insur- 
ance, sponsored by the asso- 
ciation, was under way in 
Mississippi and was being 
handled by the Mississippi 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





make a start. 


“A Source of Comfort Through 


the Years’”’ 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security and peace in the later years of life: 


““My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
I was so short of money that the agent 
had to lend me-the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 
instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to 
have even so small an amount in a safe place. 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years... 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. 
Present cash value, includ- 
ing dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. 
these years the beneficiary has been protected for $1,000. 


Total premiums paid—$766.80. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance)is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. | 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Now we 


” 


Through all 
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Vermont Background 
Vermont ‘Background is Good ‘Background for Insurance 


ERMONT is a state of high rank in per capita savings. . . . Vermont is the only state in the Union which 

had no bank failures the past two years of depression... Vermont is a state of steady political 
weather .. . of little unemployment and distress ...a state of diversified industry ...a state of good 
credit . .. a state which ended the past fiscal year with a surplus, not a deficit ...a state which recent 
flood utterly failed to daunt ...a state which never bowed to depression or to foreign yoke ...a state 
which was long an independent republic . . . a state which was first to join the Union . . . a state of Ethan 
Allens, Stephen A. Douglasses, Admiral Deweys* and Calvin Coolidges ...a state of fine traditions and 
ideals .. . a state of Yankee thrift and conservatism ...a state of sheltering hills, well-watered valleys 
- «. a state whose people and institutions have character peculiar to Vermont. 

In such a state, next neighbor to the classic little granite capitol of Vermont, next door to this seat of good 
government, is the granite home of a mutual insurance company of 82 years’ growth, whose character has 
something of the character of Vermont, and which, like Vermont, enjoys high rank, fine traditions and ideals, 
and nation-wide esteem. 

National agents are proud of the National’s Vermont Background. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Montpelier, Vermont 


*Dr. Julius Yemans Dewey, father of Admiral Dewey, was father of the National. 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


At no time in the history of the life insurance business have so 
many people been made aware of the need for and the benefits 
to be derived from life insurance as at present. 


In the minds of millions has been burned the fact that life insur- 
ance is an absolute necessity. Economic conditions have dammed 
up the desires of millions of people, people in every hamlet, vil- 
lage, town and city in America. Bettered economic conditions 
will open the floodgates and the demand for life insurance will 
be greater than ever before. 


The life insurance salesman will be THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 
Home Office - - - - LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


General Agency openings in Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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Canadian Supt. of Ins. 


Talks on Investments at 
Ottawa Meeting of 
Agents 


“Investors through the me- 
dium of the supervised invest- 
ments of the life insurance 
companies, the largest in- 
vestors in securities, hold the 
power whereby bonds may be 
returned to their former 
popularity and true value,” 
said George D. Finlayson, 
Dominion Superintendent of 
Insurance, when addressing 
the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Ottawa, Canada. 

“The proven stability of 
the life insurance companies, 
together with their assured 
growth and their ability to 
meet all situations leave the 
safety of investments in the 
: last analysis in the hands of 

the insuring public.” 


a: 


In reviewing the experience 
of the past, he showed that 
investors had often been at- 
: tracted by the frills attached 
to some bond issues. He 
pointed out that the life un- 
derwriters had the oppor- 





tunity of educating the in- 
vesting public so that they 
might guard against the dis- 
appointments of the past. 





Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 


Excellence in 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 


: Organized 1851 
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Addresses Life Group 


To Meet In Chicago 
The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has an- 
nounced that its 1933 Lead- 
ers’ Club convention will be 


held at the Edgewater-Beach | 


Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. This is a popular 
choice with its field which 
registered unmistakable pref- 
erence for the Windy City at 
its recent convention at Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs. Oppor- 
tunity to see “The Century of 
Progress” Fair, of course, 
was the underlying reason 
for the marked preference of 
Fidelity’s Leaders. 





Pioneer Pyramid Life 
Issues Policy Changes 


Endowment Automatically 
Converted into an Annual 
Deferred Refund Annuity 


The Pioneer Pyramid Life 
Insurance Company an- 
nounces the adoption of a new 
series of endowment at age 
60 and 65, both on the con- 
tinuous and 20 premium plan, 
providing for automatic con- 
version into an annual de- 


| ferred refund annuity on the 


|in units 


| monthly 


maturity date. 

These policies are issued 
of $1,000 initial in- 
providing for $10 
income for each 


surance, 


| unit, which continues for the 


life of the insured, with 180 
instalments certain guaran- 


| teed on the endowment at 60, 


and 132 certain guaranteed 


| for the endowment at age 65. 
| When the cash value exceeds 


| the death benefit, 


| value is payable instead of 
, the death benefit. 


Waiver of premium and 
double indemnity are issued 
in connection with this cov- 
erage. 

Optional settlements on the 
endowment 60 at maturity, 
per $1,000 unit are, 
Cash, $1,590; second, paid-up 
life policy of $1,590, and 
$593.19 in cash, or a paid-up 
life policy of $2,536. 

Optional settlements on the 


|endowment 65 at maturity, 


| Continental 
Company of St. Louis have | 


per $1,000 unit, are, first: 
Cash, $1,314; second, paid-up 
life policy of $1,314, 
$409.65 in cash, or a paid-up 
life policy for $1,909. 





Perfect Scores 
Thirty-three agents for the 
Life Insurance 


perfect renewal records for 
August aecording to the lat- 
est roster of the Ed May 
Club. 


the cash | 


first: | 


and | 
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2,250,000 visits 


were made by 








Metropolitan 





visiting nurses 
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service fo 





policyholders 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRES. ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COMMISSIONER WOULD OUTLAW 
INTERLOCKING LIFE COMPANIES 


In an address delivered be- 
fore the Dallas meeting of the 
National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, Com- 
missioner S. A. Olsness, of 
North Dakota, urged the or- 
ganization to go on record, 
“in the strongest terms pos- 
sible,” as condemning the 
control of life insurance com- 
panies by holding companies, 
or the control of one life 
company by another, or the 
control of two or more life 
companies by the same group 
of individuals. In urging 
that legislation to effect such 
reforms be sought by the 
Convention Commissioner 
Olsness warned that care be 
taken in putting such meas- 
ures into effect, to the end 
that the cure does not do 
more harm than good. Re- 
adjustment of control and the 
investments of such compa- 
nies already involved in in- 
terlocking control should be 
accomplished, he said, with- 
out loss to policyholders. 

After a thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion of the dangers of this 
sort of control in life insur- 
ance, during which he men- 
tioned specifically the recent 
history of the Inter-Southern 
and the Security Life of 
America, Commissioner Ols- 
ness summed up his recom- 
mendations in the following: 

“My opinion, respectfully pre- 
sented for your consideration, is 
that this convention should go on 
record in the strongest terms pos- 
sible, accompanied by all the 
publicity we can secure in con- 
demnation of any further acquire- 
ment of control of life insurance 
companies by holding companies 
or the control of one life insurance 
company by another, or the con- 
trol of two or more life insurance 
companies by the same group of 
individuals. 

"The reinsurance of one com 
pany's business by another should 
not be interfered with if accom- 
plished under proper state super 
vision. 

"Investments in the stock of one 
life insurance company by another 
should be entirely prohibited and 
legislation should be enacted to 
accomplish this desired reform, 
all of which will lead to the plac- 
ng of the responsibility for the 
faithful administration of the pol- 
icyholder's trust funds and the 
fulfillment of the company's obli- 
gations under its contracts in the 
hands of certain individuals whose 
identity will be clearly established 
thus frustrating all attempts to 
conceal the ownership of control 
stock to evade responsibility. 

“Legislation should like- 
wise be recommended that 
will absolutely prohibit the 
investment of any funds of 
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a life insurance company in 
the stock of any bank or in- 
vestment company, and no 
bank or investment company 
should be permitted to hold, 
own or control more than ten 
| per cent of the stock of any 
| life insurance company, and 
the ownership and control of 


|a life insurance company 
through interlocking direc- 
torates between the life in- 


surance company and banks 
or investment companies, or 
through joint ownership 
through a holding company 
having control of two or more 
of the institutions, should be 
covered by this prohibition. 
We should have for our ulti- 
mate goal a situation where 
each life insurance company 
would be standing on its own 
feet, free from all entangling 


Addresses Advertisers 

Rex B. Magee, advertising 
manager of the Lamar Life 
Insurance Company, was the 
speaker before the Jackson 
(Miss.) Advertising Club last 
week. He gave the associa- 
tion an account of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference. 


alliances with outside inter- 
ests, managed by officers 
whose administration of their 
duties would be in the inter- 
est of the policyholders whose 


funds they are handling, 
rather than the interest of 
certain stockholders whose 


primary object is the manip- 
ulation of these funds to 
their own private benefit.” 
The Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations will be taken up 
for further discussion and 
possible action at the Decem- 
ber meeting in New York. 


Opens New Branch 

T. M. Edwards, formerly 
with the San Jacinto Life at 
Beaumont, has been named 
manager of the branch office 
of the Republic Life at San 
Antonio. The opening of the 
San Antonio branch marks 
another step in the expansion 
of the young Dallas life com- 
pany. 





Enters Latin America 

The Great American Life 
Insurance Company of San 
Antonio, Tex., is going after 
business in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The company 
has named A. P. Aguirre of 
San Antonio manager of the 
Latin American department 
of the concern. Senor Aguirre 
was formerly with the Ohio 
State Life. 





Promises Are Easy 2% 





Performances, Difficult 


Public confidence is a fragile jewel. 


For more than a quarter of a century The 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has been building public confidence on the 
firm foundation of never making a promise 
that could not be fulfilled. 


This public confidence is reflected in the 
strong financial position that this com- 
pany holds in the life insurance world. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 
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Prudential'’s Anniversary 
Noted 


Nearly four hundred lead- 
ers in the professional, re- 
ligious, business and political 
life of New Jersey and New 
York attended the reception 
marking the fifty-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of 
the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America at the 
home office, Newark, Oct. 13. 
A buffet luncheon was served, 
but no speeches marked the 
ceremony. 

This affair has become one 
of the outstanding annual fea- 
tures in the metropolitan dis- 
trict and is attended by many 
insurance notables. . 





Tax Refund Granted 


Refunds on a portion of 
taxes paid into the common- 
wealth of Kentucky by the 
Western and Southern Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was ordered recently by 
Assistant Attorney - General 
William R. Attkisson, recog- 
nizing the contention of the 
company that taxes paid to 
municipalities should be de- 
ducted from the amount paid 
into the state government. 

Taxes paid by general 
agents of the company were 
not included in the refund as 
it was classed as a tax on the 
agents and not the company. 

The company had request- 
ed refunds in the amount of 
$1,679.46 for the year 1928 
and $1,713.54 for the year 
1929. 





Life Group Trophy 

















‘For the Most Outstanding Con- 
tribution of the Year to the 
Development of Life Insurance 
Advertising.” The Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, at its re- 
cent meeting in New York, award- 
ed the Life Group Trophy shown 
above, to The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford 
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TO NWNL 


able and industrious 


for the better. 


this period of change. 
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PRESIDENT ARNOLD’S LETTER 


“The time is approaching when a great many 
men, 
their present status, will be seeking a change 
Some far-seeing 
have already decided that, with the worst of the 
hard times past, now is a good time to get into 
the life insurance business. 


“Opportunity will not have to knock twice 
at the deors of such men, and that institution 
which makes the strongest appeal to the ambi- 
tious, high class individual will profit most in 


men of character and 
mand that their connection not only be one 
possessing all the attributes of quality, but also 
that it will enable them to cash in to the full- 
est degree on the opportunities which the gold- 
en future of the business will present. 


“NWNL has always attracted good men, who 
place a high value on those bed-rock principles 
for which NY NL stands 
the result of competent, experienced manage- 
ment; progressiveness, testified to by its splen- 
did growth, and a fair and square agency policy. 
As a result, there is no finer agency organiza- 
tion in the country than NWNL’s and a connec- 
tion with this Company is everywhere recog- 
nized as a valuable franchise.” 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, pacsiocxt 


STRON G-> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


A man is known by the Company he keeps. 


FIELDMEN 


October 7, 1932 


dissatisfied with 


individuals 


Like appeals to like, 
initiative will de- 


impregnable security, 








Ozark Landmarks 


J. F. Ellis, general agent 
for the Continental Life In- 


| surance Company at Spring- 


field, Mo., believes in adver- 
tising, and his signs dot the 
highways and byways lead- 
ing to the metropolis of the 


Ozarks and also various 
prominent streets in Spring- 
field. When driving along 
U. S. Highway No. 66 when 
you see one of the Ellis signs 
you may know that you are 
nearing the heart of the 
Ozark country. 





New Pension Plan 
« Adopted 
The Dry Dock Savings In- 
stitution has expanded the 
pension plan which became 
effective at its head office on 


| June 1, to include the staff 


of its recently acquired office 
at Fifty-eighth Street and 
Madison Avenue. Announce- 
ment of the extended cover- 
age was made by Mr. Andrew 
Mills, Jr., president of the 
Dry Dock. 

The entire plan, which is 
drawn up within the banking 
law of New York, is being 
administered by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany on a contractual and 
cooperative basis. Eligibility 
for retirement is fixed at age 
65, provided the employee has 
completed twenty years of 
service. Retirement incomes 
purchased during the years 
of service with funds con- 
tributed jointly by the em- 
ployees and the bank are then 
payable as annuities and are 
guaranteed for life by the in- 
surance company. 





Commissioner to Address 
Local Association 

George D. Riley, Mississip- 
pi insurance commissioner, 
has accepted an invitation to 
address the Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of 
New York while attending the 
national conference of insur- 
ance commissioners there Dec. 
6. He is also attending the 
commissioners’ meeting in 
Dallas this week. 





Annual Golf Tournament 


Members of the San Fran- 
cisco General Agents and 
Managers Association teed off 
Oct. 12, at the San Francisco 
Golf and Country Club at the 
annuai Columbus Day golf 
tournament. Percy M. Jost, 
manager for the Sun Life of 
Canada in that city, was 
chairman of the golf commit- 
tee. 














Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 
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SELL COLLEGE DAYS! 


When you consider that every day in col- 
lege represents about $100 in income later 
on, the importance of educational life in- 
surance becomes more obvious. Out of 
1000 boys entering school, only 72 go to 
college. Here is a field for real service. 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 


WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE, 





Business Insurance 


Security Mutual Life contracts are 
of special interest to the business man. 


As a basis for business protection 
during the growing years of a new en- 
terprise, we have an unusual policy of 
broad coverage. 


Business men find in Security Mutual 
Life an organization that is liberal in 
values, sound in guarantees and gra- 
cious in its contacts. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 
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AINDERWRITERS 


Business is good with National 
Guaranty Life. 


| Your money is made on the poli- 
| cies you SELL. National Guaranty 
policies are easy to SELL. 


| Liberal agency contracts and lib- 

| eral policy contracts account for 

| our leading all California com- 
panies in new business in 1929 
and 1930. 


We can use a few more good men. 


National Guaranty Life 
James Oviatt Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





W. J. Shaw 
Secretary 


Shearn Moody 
Vice-President 


| W. L. Moody, Jr. 
President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Statement of December 31, 1931 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $542,054,101.00 


ASSETS = 47,681,787.00 
SURPLUS 7,278,118.00 
ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 


Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 


Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions, are invited to address in- 
quiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 


American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 
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New York Underwriters 
Meeting 
(Concluded from page 15) 
speakers of the evening, 
President W. E. Barton pre- 
sented a number of distin- 
guished guests, awarded cups 
for the most consistent at- 
tedance at meetings, and 
called on L. A. Cerf, Sr., to 
deliver a tribute to the late 
Darwin P. Kingsley. The cup 
awards for Classes A and B 
respectively were made to 
the Dunsmore Agency of the 
Equitable and the Clancy 
Connell Agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual. The Russell M. 
Simon Agency of the Home 
Life won the Class C honors. 
In introducing Franklin 
W. Fort, President Barton 
availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to inform the radio 
audience of the fact that the 
broadcast was being made 
from a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters 
of the City of New York and 
managed to work in a few 
choice phrases on the great 
institution of life insurance. 
Mr. Fort explained the aims 
and purposes of the Home 
Loan Bank, which he de- 
scribed as an agency for 


carrying on the work of the} 


Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration after that organiza- 
tion ceases to function next 
year. He said the Federal 
Home Loan Bank is planned 
to do for building and loan 
associations, insurance com- 
panies and other institutions 
dealing with home _ mort- 
gages, the same service as 
the Federal Reserve Bank 
has performed in the past for 
commercial banking, making 
available to such agencies a 
reservoir of credit so that 








Conn. Mutual Again Shows 
Increase 


For the second consecutive 
month the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company 
has had an increase in issued 
business. Sept., 1932, shows 
a volume of $11,228,642, as 
against $9,171,784 in Sept., 
1931, an increase of 22.4 per 
cent. 





Philadelphia Life to Repeat 


Delegates to the Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Bermuda convention 
cruise, which sailed from | 
New York on August 27, re- 
turning four days later, were 
so pleased with their sea- 
going meeting that the asso- | 
ciation has decided to repeat | 
the Bermuda trip next year. 
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Select Policies which can be 
Profitably Sold to the 
largest number of people 































Our commissions are liberal and our special 
policies meet the needs of life insurance 
buyers of today. 


If you are interested in a permanent connection 
in Ohio or New York, it will pay you to investigate. 


FRANK F. EHLEN, | 


Director of Agencies 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 














452 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















new building ventures may 
be undertaken and mortgage 
foreclosures may be halted. 
He said that the various 
units of the system, which 
became operative last Au- 
gust, have been formed un- 
der competent direction and 
that the new department will 
shortly start to function as 
planned for the past two 
years. While the launching 
of the new bank was made 











Geared to the 
modern insurance 
needs- 


Lnodern policy contracts 
@& The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


necessary as an emergency 
measure, the speaker said, its 
need has long been recog- 
nized, particularly to take 
care of some of the western 
districts where mortgage 
money has always demanded 
high return—as much as 12 
per cent in some sections— 
and Mr. Fort pointed out 
how the bank is expected to 
become as valuable to the de- 
velopment of home financing 
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Life Sales in Sept. 
(Concluded from page 15) 


report aggregates the new 
business records — exclusive 
of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of 44 
companies which have 81 per 
cent of the total volume of 
life insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For September, the total 
new business of all classes 
written by the 44 companies 
was $640,331,000 against 
$720,218,000 during Septem- 
ber of 1931—a decrease of 
11.1 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $405,- 
157,000 against $483,700,000 
—a decrease of 16.2 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amount- 
ed to $174,156,000 against 
$199,218,000—a decrease of 
12.6 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $61,018,000 against 
$37,300,000—an increase of 
63.6 per cent. 

For the first nine months, 
the total new business in 
these companies was $7,020,- 
000 this year against $8,303,- 
341,000 last year—a decrease 
of 15.4 per cent. New Or- 
dinary insurance amounted 
to $4,597,174,000 against 
$5,586,364,000—a decrease of 
17.7 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to $1,939,- 
468,000 against $2,091,117,- 
000—a decrease of 7.3 per 
cent. Group insurance 
amounted to $484,201,000 
against $625,860,000—a de- 
crease of 22.6 per cent. 








as the Federal Reserve Bank 
now is to financial transac- 
tions of a purely commercial 
nature, . 
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MARINE MERCHANDISE IN TRANSIT MOTORCYCLE PROFITS RAIN REGISTERED 


By Land, Water or Air MAIL 


a 


TRANSIT 
LIVE STOCK 


CED 


Getting back to the A.B.C.’s always means a fresh start 
on firm ground. The A.B.C.’s of the Hartford Agent's 
spelling book mean just this— 


NOILOWW09 
TIAIS °*" LOW 


LIGHTNING 





A. Adequate Ability to meet every obligation fairly and 
on time—the Hartford has never assumed an obligation 
beyond its ability to pay. 


LEASEHOLD 
SI 1d NYS 
S.NVANSITVS 

















HAIL 


S.NINS1LYOdS 





ii * Bigger business through the 
Comprehensive Coverage of Hart- 
ford policies, which make possible 
and profitable the sales of Individu- 
alized Insurance. 


GOLFER'S 
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FIRE 


YaLVO14 
SLSIUNOL 


Cc * Company Cooperation with the Agent 
on individual problems of promotion and 
sales strategy. 

















FINE ARTS 


YOLIVEL 


An agent with that sort of backing knows what it’s like 
to be standing on solid rock. And that’s what Hartford 


EXPLOSION 


WHOLSONIM 


representation means to up and coming agents. 





HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ° SON NRSC CEC OF 








CUSTOMERS’ GOODS POLICY 


“BUSINESS ; | esse 
INTERRUPTION > BRIDGE AVIATION = AUTOMOBILE ART EXHIBITORS — 
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President Gandy 
Plans Roll Call 


To Determine Companies 
That Do Not Have 
Branch Offices 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 18 

A roll call of the companies 

determine those who re- 
spect agents’ rights to the ex- 
tent of refraining from over- 
head writing and maintaining 
branch offices will be attempt- 
ed during his term of office, 
declared Charles L. Gandy, 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, 
in an address at “National 
President’s Night” meeting 
of the Birmingham associa- 
tion. He will endeavor also, 
he said, to put into effect an 
automatic cancellation clause 
in case of nonpayment of 
premiums. 

He particularly attacked the 
“diabolical” practice of writ- 
ing business over the head of 
the local agent and declared 
a strong national association 
backed up by efficient state 
and local associations can ef- 
fectively control the situa- 
tion. He called attention to 
the Louisiana association as 
a good example of a 100 per 
cent organization where an 
agent cannot become a mem- 
ber unless the companies he 
represents pass muster in 
this respect. Branch offices 
are unfair, he added, because 
for one thing they can hire 
solicitors and pay them as 
much commission as the local 
agent gets for his service in- 
cluding rent, taxes and other 
overhead. 

As to the cancellation clause 
he said the association ex- 
pects to first “sell” the pro- 
posal to the insurance com- 
missioners and then go to 
bodies like the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association and 
ask that such clauses be in- 
serted in the bodies of new 
policies. In those states where 
necessary he said the agents 
can obtain passage of laws 
legalizing this change in the 
policies. 
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Insurance Securities 
Plan Stock Increase 


Union Indemnity Capital 
Structure Will Be 
Raised 


Stockholders of the Insur- 
ance Securities Company, 
New Orleans, parent organ- 
ization of the Union Indem- 
nity and other’ insurance 
carriers, will meet Nov. 3 to 
vote on a proposed new stock 
issue. 

Directors recommend _in- 
creasing the _ outstanding 
capital stock of the company 


by issuing $2,000,000 par 
value of preferred — stock. 


Shareholders of the company 
will be privileged to subscribe 
for the new stock in propor- 
tion to their present holdings. 
Such stock as may not be 
taken by the shareholders 
has been underwritten. 

The _ proceeds resulting 
from the increased capital- 
ization will be used to in- 
crease the capital structure 
of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. 





Connecticut Agents Annual 
Meeting Today 

The Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will 
hold its annual meeting today 
at the Hotel Elton in Water- 
bury. The morning session 
will be devoted to reports of 
officers and committees, dis- 
cussions and election of of- 
ficers. During the afternoon 
session there will be a sym- 
posium on fire and accident 
prevention. T. Z. Franklin of 
the Automobile Insurance 
Company; David North of 
New Haven, chairman of the 
prevention committee; Major 
William P. Cavanaugh, head 
of the claim department of 
the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, 
and Automobile Commis- 
sioner R. B. Stoeckel of Con- 
necticut will speak. 

The chief speaker at the 
banquet in the evening will 
be Charles L. Gandy of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., newly elected 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
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Commissioners in Annual 
Session in Dallas, Texas 





First Two Days of Sixty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
Devoted Mainly to Consideration of Interlocking 
Directorship and Ownership of Companies and 
Discussion of Proper Valuation of Securities 





By a Staff Writer 


NTERLOCKING 


directorate 


and _ interlocking 


ownership of insurance companies and the ques- 
tion of a proper valuation of securities held by 
companies, featured the Monday and Tuesday ses- 
sions of the sixty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at Dallas. The subject of interlocking directorate 
and ownership was brovgat oO 


strikingly to the fore by 
Commissioner S. A. Olsness 
of North Dakota, who read 
on Monday a_ powerful 
paper on the subject and 
was corroborated by Super- 
intendent Joseph B. Thomp- 
son of Missouri. As a re- 
sult, President C. D. Living- 
stone of the Convention on 
Tuesday appointed the fol- 
lowing on a special commit- 
tee to work out legislation 
to end holding companies and 
interlocking directorates for 


life insurance companies: 
Garfield W. Brown, Minne- 
sota, chairman; Olsness, of 
North Dakota; Thompson, 


of Missouri; Gough, of New 
Jersey, and Van Schaick, of 
New York. 


The convention, on motion 


of Mr. Olsness, went on 
record as being emphati- 
cally opposed to interlock- 
ing directorates for stock 


life insurance companies 
and authorized a committee 
of five to investigate the mat- 
ter and compile a proposed 
program of legislation that 
will bring the evil to an end. 
It was agreed by both of the 
speakers that legislation is 
necessary. It is interesting 
to note that each commis- 
sioner referred to the Inter- 
Southern Life and Security 
Life failures as shining ex- 
amples of such evils. 

The attendance at this meet- 


ing was surprisingly good. 
Thirty-one states answering 
the roll call on Monday. The 
convention closed up like a 
circus on Tuesday night and 
moved in a body by means of 
a special train to Houston 
and Galveston where the vis- 
itors were entertained. The 
entertainment at Dallas has 
been very pleasant. 

The visitors were welcomed 
by R. B. Cousins, Jr., former 
commissioner of Texas, now 
in the fire prevention field, 
on behalf of Governor Ross 
Sterling, and by Mayor Tur- 
ner, of Dallas. The responses 
were varied considerably by 
Commissioner W. A. Tarver, 
of Texas, who called on the 
following for responses: 
Commissioners Read, of Okla- 
homa; Dunham, of Connecti- 
cut; Clark, of Iowa; Van 
Schaick, of New York; Kos- 
ter, of Ontario, and Fishback, 
of Washington. 

Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston, of Michigan, the 
president, made several im- 
portant recommendations in 
his annual address. He sug- 
gested that commissioners do 
all possible to prevent care- 
less underwriting, especially 
by fire and casualty compa- 
nies. Turning to life insur- 
ance he emphasized the im- 
portance of life insurance 
companies maintaining them- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
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THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT; President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. ost R. M. gts ' Pres. 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERAFRT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
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WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
w.e. ett Asaee. t=>- tOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. «RCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, ag gy A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
M. SMITH, Vice Pre HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W.W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
* WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLFS L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN AY COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. ws R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre-. HERMAN AMBOS, bay Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. -Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
a R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
_ E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. 8. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 
H. 5 LANDERS” President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3ed Vice Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 











$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
’ ’ al 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
eed: yratinggetaknagses H-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH- 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada — BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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MAN once told me that there was 
practically nothing against the re- 
sult of which one could not secure in- 
surance. His words were, “You can 
take almost any chance you want and, 
if you are willing to pay the premium 
asked you can get coverage somewhere.” 
Of course, he quoted some of the well- 
known traditions regarding famous 
cases in connection with Lloyds. I was 
rather inclined to agree with him, but 
now and then it is impressed upon me 
that “chance” in reality is the one thing 
against which it is impossible to secure 
insurance. 


* * * 


O I thought last week as I saw a new 

play which is shortly to open in 
New York. It was the first play, I 
think, by the popular English novelist, 
J. B. Priestley, and had a title which 
should appeal to all automobile insur- 
ance agents, “Dangerous Corner.” I 


thought it an excellent play, and though : : ; 
| all dwellings and their surroundings 


| by their occupants; the inspection 


what might be termed the basis of the 
plot was not distinctly novel its work- 
ing out was, it seemed to me, splendidly 


done. 
oe ok * 


CHANCE remark made by one of 
the characters in the first act, to 
which ordinarily little or no attention 
would be paid, was given attention, and 
ever growing attention until every char- 
acter in the play is finally stripped to 


a hideous nakedness of deceit and evil. | 


Just before the play ends the opening 
part of that first act is repeated; and the 
radio, which before had not worked, 
does so, and instead of the chance re- 
mark receiving the attention and in- 
terest that resulted in tragedy, it is for- 
gotten because of the music that comes 
out of the air. 


* * oa 


UGUBRIOUS moralizing is always 
charming, perhaps, but not the most 
accomplished actuary in the world could 
plot out any table to show what odds 
must be given to insure against such a 
happening, or rather to minimize the 
results that would follow because of 
such a happening. Webster, in his ab- 
breviated version, calls chance an un- 
foreseen happening, event; an accident; 
a possibility; opportunity; risk. The 
most correct synonym for it is “blind.” 
But it is we who are blind to it, even 
insurance men, and, as insurance poli- 
cies sometimes designate it under the 
heading of “Acts of God,” it remains a 
thing against which there is no sure 
insurance and never can be. | 
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- week was 
fire prevention week in Canada as 
well as in the United States, A 
royal proclamation, in English and 
French, to all whom “these pres- 
ents shall come, or whom the same 
may in any wise concern” from 
George the Fifth, by the Grace of 
God, of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominion beyond the 
seas. King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, announced the 
fact to the people of that country. 
Seven major recommendations were 
made dealing with the inspection of 


and cleaning of all rubbish of pub- 
lic buildings, stores, warehouses 
and factories; inspection of thea- 
ters, asylums, hospitals and other 


|institutional buildings; fire drills 


for children in all schools, inmates 
of all institutions and employees 
in large stores and factories; spe- 
cial instruction by teachers and 
municipal officials in the schools; 
instruction by Boy Scout leaders 
to their troops; and special public- 
ity to all legislation, and regula- 
tions enacted or issued by Domin- 
ion, provincial or municipal author- 
ities dealing with fire prevention, 
by the municipal authorties and 
that by public meetings or other- 
wise an endeavor be made to im- 
press upon the citizens the national 
importance of safeguarding life and 
property from loss by fire. 


* * * 


A: the sixty-seventh 
general meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance 
held recently at Baden-Baden, the 
Rinman, was not 
present because of illness and his 
address was read by Herr Schues 
who remarked that some years ago 
Mr. Rinman emphasized the neces- 
sity that marine underwriting re- 


IN FIRE 





INSURANCE 


sults must improve, and, he said, 
they did improve, and that last 
year Mr. Rinman complained of the 
reinsurance difficulties and the diffi- 
culties disappeared. He added: “I 
only hope that I am not as good a 
prophet as he is, because I do not 
consider the outlook promising.” 


x * * 


Ax the forty-fifth 


annual meeting of the Insurance 
Library Association: of Boston, re- 
cently held, four trustees toserve for 
three years were elected as follows: 
Arthur W. Burke, Charles C. Han- 
nah, William B. Medlicott and 
Harry R. Worthley. Daniel N. 
Handy was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. The association has had 
a long and noteworthy career and 
it has done much for the cause of 
insurance in New England. Dur- 
ing the past year nearly fifteen 
thousand persons visited the library 
of whom a third came searching 
for specific information. Several 
hundred requests are also received 
each year by telephone. A feature 
of the work done by the library is 
the evening classes in fire insur- 
ance, casualty insurance and sure- 
tyship. There was a drop in regis- 
tration for these classes during the 
past year, the total registration be- 
ing 154, of which eighteen were 
women. Fifty-two students regis- 
tered for the examinations of the 
Insurance Institute in April as 
against 65 registered in the previ- 
ous year. The average age of stu- 
dents in the three classes was 27; 
the average age of students in the 
class in suretyship 30, considerably 
higher than that for the other 
classes. The report of the secretary 
showed a total membership Septem- 
ber 30, 1932, of 352 members, of 
which 230 were active, 86 associate 
resident, 33 associate non-resident, 1 
honorary and 2 contributing. 


Fire Insurance 











COMMISSIONERS IN ANNUAL 
SESSION IN TEXAS 


(Concluded from page 25) 


selves in such condition that 
fundamental 
the death benefit, be not en- 
dangered, and asserted that 
features 


their purpose, 


all special such as 


loans and extended in- 


policy 

surance could well be dis- 
pensed with to accomplish 
this. He expressed opposi- 


tion to the emphasis laid on 


loans and the drains 


policy 


on the companies in recent 
months, saying that they 
should not be put in the same 
class as banks, insofar as the 
availability of money is con- 
cerned. 

The resolution on directo- 


rates put the commissioners 
emphatically on record as op- 
posing comingling of interest 
by stock-like insurance com- 
panies, and it was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Olsness’ recommenda- 
tions, which are expected to 
be the main points in the re- 
port of the special committee, 
which was named later by 
President Livingston, follow 
in brief: 

That the convention con- 
demn any further acquire- 
ment of control of life insur- 
ance companies by holding 
companies, or the control of 
one life insurance company 
by another, or the control of 
two or more life companies 
by the same group of indi- 
viduals. 

That investments in the 
stock of one life company by 
another be entirely prohibited 
and legislation be enacted to 
accomplish this desired re- 
form. 

That there be legislation to 
prohibit investment of any 
funds of a life company in 
the stock of any bank or in- 
vestment company and no 
bank or investment company 
be permitted to hold, own or 
control more than 10 per cent 
of the stock of any life insur- 
ance company, and that the 
ownership or control by inter- 
locking directorates be cov- 
ered by this prohibition. 

It was Mr. Olsness’s con- 
tention that each life insur- 
ance company be required to 
stand alone, free from all en- 
tangling alliance with out- 
side interests. 

Mr. Livingston also recom- 
mended that the commission- 
ers watch the careless com- 
panies, particularly as to the 
adequacy of premium rates. 
In this connection he assert- 
ed that companies that charge 
adequate rates in one juris- 
diction because of legal re- 
quirement, should not be per- 
mitted to collect reduced 


Fire Insurance 


rates in other states. 
Representatives of the cas- 
ualty insurance companies 
are seeking a hearing before 
the health and accident in- 
surance committee of the 


convention of which George 
4. Bowles, insurance super- 
intendent of Virginia, is 
chairman. The companies 


are asking that something be 
done to amend the standard 
provisions of health and ac- 
cident insurance policies so 
as to permit the companies 
to probate the benefits under 
the hospital and medical fee 
feature of the policy. The 
companies now are permitted 
to prorate the principal sum 
insured so as to prevent over- 
insurance but this does not 
apply to the hospital provi- 
sion. Under the present plan 
a person could have the pro- 
vision on four different poli- 


cies and collect the stated 
hospital benefit from each 
company, regardless of the 


actual expense incurred. 

In addition the valuations 
committee, which has juris- 
diction over the valuations of 
securities held in the port- 
folios of the companies, held 
a protracted session yester- 
day afternoon, but no an- 
nouncement was made as to 
the subject discussed. Mr. 
Van Schaick, the chairman, 
did announce, however, that 
nothing would be done at this 
meeting to amend the aver- 
age valuation formula now 
used by the companies in 
valuing their securities, but 


that such action would be 
taken in December in New 
York. 


Tuesday's Session 


The sessions on Tuesday 
were devoted to a discussion 
of insurance company assets. 

They were opened with the 
filing of a long report by 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special 
representative of the conven- 
tion on the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, on the recent com- 
pensation insurance in- 
creases. 

The speakers at the morn- 
ing session were E. Forrest 
Mitchell, of California, on the 
subject “Assets of Insurance 
Companies,” and his paper 
was discussed by Commission- 
ers Bowles, of Virginia, and 
Riley, of Mississippi. A speak- 
er at the afternoon session 
was J. C. Kidd, of Indi- 
ana, on “Are Market Values 


|}of amortization in 


Values Al- 
and his pa- 
Du- 


Liquidation 


9. 


and 
ways the Same? 
per was discussed by 
laney, of Arkansas. 
Commissioner Kidd advo- 
cated the establishment of a 
valuation basis that will more 
nearly reflect the ultimate 
maturity value of securities. 
He commended the adoption 
of the average valuation 
plan but argued that a plan 
should be adopted that would 
be used during years of pros- 


perity as well as in years of 
depression, and also one that 
more nearly encompasses se- 


curities other than bonds. 

“So I submit that when we 
term the New York or other 
Exchange values in deter- 
mining the ‘market value’ for 
annual statement purposes 
we are simply allowing the 
substitution of a rapidly fluc- 
tuating, unsteady, flighty, 
whimsical, speculative ‘liqui- 
dating value’ for the more 
sedate, conservative, steady, 
reliable ‘market value’ con- 
templated by the lawmakers 
in our several states as best 
suited to the type of sound 
and solid institutions insur- 
ance companies are supposed 
to be.’ 

A. D. Dulaney urged the use 
valuing 


real estate mortgage 
and other similar securities. 
Mr. Mitchell recommended 
the adoption of a plan where- 
by the companies would re- 
port their investments 
their book values on the as- 
set side of the ledger and set 
up a contingency 
the liability side that would 
reflect a fixed percentage of 
the excess of the book value 
of its marketable securities 
over their aggregate marke 
values. 
Commissioner 
tended that a _ reserve for 
contingencies should be ac- 
cumulated in normal and 
prosperous times rather than 
in periods when the market 
values reflect only a fraction 
of their intrinsic worth. He 
contended that a reserve of 
this kind should be voluntary. 
Commissioner Van Schaick 
of New York, was the honor 
speaker at the Kiwanis Club 
luncheon in which the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce coop- 
erated. He asserted that the 
principles underlying insur- 
ance have an application to 
other forces of business to 
which they have not been ap- 
plied, speaking specifically 
of the cooperative nature of 


“wenrarcea 


reserve on 


30wle >; Cul 





Happy is the Agent who 


represents a financially 


strong company, in time 


of economic distress. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
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Missouri Agents 
Elect McCormack 


Thirty-third Annual 
Meeting Held at 
Jefferson City 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18— 
A. L. McCormack, vice-presi- 
dent of the Charles L. Crane 
Agency Company, St. Louis, 
and president of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of St. 
Louis, was elected president 
of the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents in the con- 
cluding moments of the or- 
ganization’s thirty-third an- 
nual meeting held in the 
House of Representatives 
Chamber, State Capitol, Jeff- 
erson City, Mo., on Friday, 
October 14. 

Other officers selected for 
the coming year are: Chair- 
man of the Executive Com- 
mittee, W. A. Shelton, of Un- 
ionville; first vice-president, 
L. Garlichs, St. Joseph; sec- 
ond vice-president, George D. 
Clayton, Hannibal; third vice- 
president, J. Henry Jonnson, 
Kensas City, Mo., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, John F. Bar- 
clay, Mexico, Mo. 





Indiana Fire Losses Less 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 18 
—Indiana fire losses during 
the last fiscal year, ending 
Oct. 1, were considerably 
lower than the year before, 
according to the annual re- 
port released Oct. 17 by Al- 
fred Hogston, state fire mar- 
shal. The money was 
$6,678,061, or 17% per cent 
lower than for the last period. 
The number of fires was 22 
per cent lower than the pre- 
vious year. 


loss 


| Advises Agents on Premium 
Collections 


Some pertinent advice on | 


collections was included in 
the talk which Ralph G. 
Hinkley, New England man- 
ager of the American of 
Newark, gave before the 
meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Manchester. 

Mr. Hinkley recounted the 
experience of a local agent 
who borrowed $10,000 from 
his bank less than three 
years ago in order to buy out 
his two partners. On Mr. 
Hinkley’s advice, this agent 
adopted a strict policy of re- 
ceiving payment of premi- 
ums within 60 days or can- 
celling, in view of the heavy 
responsibility the agent was 
undertaking in agreeing to 
pay off his note with the 
bank at stated intervals. 

The result has been that 
the agent has already re- 
duced his note to $1,500, 
stands in excellent repute 
with his companies, and is 
making just as much money 
as he ever did. Mr. Hinkley 
stated that the agent lost, 
perhaps, one-quarter of the 
business on the old books of 
the agency by the insistence 
on these credit requirements, 
but the time he saved by 
eliminating collection calls, 
has enabled him to write new 
business, for people who pay 
their bills, to a more than 
sufficient extent to make up 
the losses. 





The second meeting of the 
Association of Fire Insurance 
Examiners of Chicago is to be 
held this evening at the Board 
of Trade Building. 








News of the Far West 





SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17— 
E. C. Cox, president of Fred 
S. James & Co., Inc., has re- 
turned to San Francisco fol- 
lowing a month’s tour on busi- 
ness during which time he 
visited the New York and 
Chicago offices of his com- 
pany. 


Examinations for those who 


seek licenses as agents, brok- 


ers or solicitors in California, 
were held by representatives 
of the State Insurance De- 
partment on Oct. 17. Repre- 
sentatives of the department 
conducted examinations at 
Eureka, San Francisco, San 
Luis Obispo, Fresno, San 
Diego and Los Angeles. Plans 
for a similar quiz to be held 
at Dunsmuir, were abandoned 
because of the few applica- 
tions received from this ter- 
ritory. Arrangements for 
those in this section to take 
their examinations elsewhere 
have been made by the Cal- 
ifornia Department. 


Munro English, assistant 
general agent for the Phoe- 
nix Assurance, at San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from Los 
Angeles. 

Fire Prevention Committee 
of the San Francisco Junior 
Chamber of Commerce listed 
the following projects for the 
city during the week of na- 
tional observance of the sub- 
ject: 

1. To increase the person- 


nel of the San Francisco Fire 
Prevention Bureau. 

2. To support the adoption 
of a new fire prevention code 
fumigation ordinance and re- 
frigeration ordinance. 

3. To extend the high pres- 
sure system into additional 
conflagration districts of the 
city and to strengthen the 
present domestic water dis- 
tribution system. 

4. Adoption by the city of 
the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce five-year amortization 
plan for replacement of ob- 
solete fire equipment. 

5. Acquisition of several 
85-foot aerial ladders for the 
fire department as additional 
life-saving facilities. 

6. Establishment of a fire 
college adequate for the train- 
ing of fire department officers. 

Thomas H. Larke, Jr., com- 
missioner of fire prevention 
of San Francisco, and also en- 
gaged in the insurance brok- 
erage business, headed the 
committee on fire prevention. 

The success of the commit- 
tee in receiving a material 
reduction of stand-by charges 
on sprinklers was received as 
a coup during the week of fire 
prevention. The new rate, $36 
flat succeeding the former 
rate, which ranged from $108 
to $280, will not only encour- 
age installation of sprinklers 
in buildings being erected, 
but will also stimulate in- 
stallation into _ structures 
which have not heretofore 
contained such protection, be- 
cause of the prohibitive rates. 


. 
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BACK TO “FIRST PRINCIPLES” 


as the most significant development 
in the insurance business in the past year is 
the increased interest on the part of policy- 
holders in the character of their insurance 
protection. Price is now definitely secondary 
to company stability; conservatism in under- 
writing and investment policies is again recog- 
nized by agents and policyholders alike as the 
only sound procedure to follow; economy in 
company operations is receiving increased 
attention; and the whole business of insur- 
ance has profited by the convincing demon- 
stration that gambling has no proper place 


in the insurance structure. 


The American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany was founded upon certain basic policies 
in underwriting, in company operation, and in 
the investment of its assets—policies to which 
it still rigidly adheres. It is obvious to anyone 
who considers the subject of insurance at all 
that the sound risk generally is penalized by 
the poor risk. Therefore, it became our policy, 
insofar as possible, to accept only sound risks, 
and to carry on a consistent effort to reduce 
losses even among our preferred group of 
policyholders. It was through combining this 
underwriting principle with economy of com- 
pany operations that we have been able to 
afford our policyholders real savings in insur- 


ance cost. 


Vv 


Vv 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE 


This program has had a direct effect upon 
our investment policy. Since we were pro- 
ducing earnings from our underwriting—the 
sound source for an insurance company's 
earnings—we felt that our investment pro- 
gram should seek safety of principal first, 
last, and always, even though in so doing we 
might be sacrificing something in possible 
returns. As a result of this policy, you will 
find upon examining our investment port- 
folio that over 70 per cent of our invested 
assets are in cash, United States Government 


and high-grade municipal bonds. 


We wish to take this opportunity to assure 
our policyholders and representatives that 
we shall in the future as we have in the past, 
rigidly adhere to the policy of careful under- 
writing, economical management and con- 


servatism in our investments. 





President. 


Home Office: MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New England Department: 260 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


AUTOMOBILE, COMPENSATION AND GENERAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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“ OW lucky Adam _ was,” Mark | 

Twain once remarked. “He knew | 
when he said a good thing that no one | 
had ever said it before.” So it is with | 
some good things, but there are good | 
things that are dependent only upon 
timeliness for their value. The things | 
one does, as well as the things one says, 
may lose their effectiveness if someone | 
else does them first. Adam probably 
was the last man who could procrasti- 
nate and get away with it. 





4d 
apne for Prosperity” 
is the slogan of William B. Joyce, 
| chairman of the board of the National 
| Surety Company, and he has started 


every football field these fall} the machinery by which some 14,000 


N 

O days there are men who are learn- 
ing how much it means to them to do 
things first. Down on the scrimmage 
line, they are crouching tensely with 
the idea predominant of getting the | 
jump on the other fellow. The advan- | 
tage is theirs if they get started first. | 
Despite the fact that each one has that 
idea uppermost in his mind there are 
some who do not get started first and 
the result is fast-moving football. Each 
player is alert to the competition for 
that advantage and the game is merely 
the eternal struggle of life condensed | 
into a more striking form of combat. 


agents and representatives of the Na- 
tional Surety will spread the message 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Mr. Joyce holds to the 
theory that the depression is being 
maintained largely by the absence of 


buying by those who are still em- 
ployed and able to buy. Mr. Joyce 
gets out his pencil and figures that if 
the approximately 49,000,000 people 
still profitably employed in this coun- 
try would spend an extra dollar each 
week for a vear, there would be two 
billion, five hundred and forty-eight 
million (S2,548,000,000) additional 
dollars diverted into the trade chan- 
nels of this country annually. 
National Surety agents have been 
asked by their chairman to tangibly 
assist 1n 


N life there is not a coach to drill into | 

the player that ever-important alert- 
Competition is not crouching 
directly in front of him with a threaten- 
ing glare in its eyes to remind him that 
he must be first. Instead, it probably 
is sitting quietly in its office mapping 
out the next play. But it is just as 
belligerent. The player must keep that 
in mind when the element of timeliness | 
is concerned. The instant the ball is | 
passed, competition is on the move and 
he must get started first if the final 
score is to be in his favor. 


ness. 


propagandizing this idea. 
New York are 
urged to organize, in their respective 
communities, a committee of impor- 


Agents outside of 


tant business men to arouse the people 
into buying promptly for their needs 
(and luxuries too, when they can) 
and make the campaign as important 
and far-reaching in its results as 
possible. 

ROCRASTINATION in business is 

the same as sluggishness on the 
gridiron. The most alert has the ad- 
vantage, and he who loses sight entirely 
of his opponent is doomed to warm the | 
bench while others roll up the score. | 
The star of the game in business wins 
his laurels not alone by the variety of 
tricks he may employ, but by fighting 
until the final whistle and getting the | 
jump on his opponent every play. 
There is plenty of opportunity for flashy 
playing among individuals and at the 


4d 
Csi Speed” 


is the latest insurance company con- 
tribution to the cause of accident pre- 
vention. This is the title of a booklet 
prepared for the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation by the com- 
pany’s engineering department which 
is under the supervision of Dan L. 
same time, if each representative of a Rover, who also knows a thing or 
business is on the alert, the result is| two about publicity and advertising. 
smooth teamwork and a fast-moving| The aim of the booklet has been to 
game. | present the theory of safe driving 
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IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


in a readable and popular manner. 
This it accomplishes with no little 
success and the booklet deserves the 
widest circulation it can get. Copies 
will soon be placed in the hands of 
every Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
policvholder as well as every agent 
of the company. 


* 


— salesmen 
who want to spend every possible 
minute they can out soliciting and yet 
keep a check on the business or leads 
that might come in over the telephone, 
may find something of interest in the 
latest service stunt of the telephone 
people. We shouldn’t say “latest” 
perhaps, because the scheme started 
back in 1922 with three subscribers 
but what with the depression and the 
business mortality of secretaries, the 
telephone answering business has 
grown into a million-dollar industry. 
You know, of course, how it works. 
If you're a subscriber to this service 
all your telephone calls, while you are 
absent, are handled by a special oper- 
ator who poses as your secretary. She 
makes and breaks appointments, ac- 
and tracks 
vou down if the message seems as 
though it might be Big Stuff. The 
Telephone Answering Service, Inc., 
whose publicity we are plugging here 
free of charge just because we feel 
in the mood, assures us that each tele- 
phone secretary on their staff has a 
“smile in her voice.” We hope this 
little notice won't result in any hon- 
est-to-goodness secretary losing her 
job—particularly any of those good- 
looking gals who were entered in the 
“Miss Insurance” contest which the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents staged a while back previous 
to the annual meeting of this associa- 
tion held at Philadelphia. 


cepts or cancels orders 
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A Financial Statement of 
Interest To Casualty Executives 








Financial Statement as of June 30, 1932 


ASSETS | LIABILITIES 

eee eee eaten mee adie $6 246,404.62 | Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 
(U. S. Treasury Department Values) er rere $1,820,971.62 

. Reserve for Losses and Claims Other 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate........ 259,300.00 | Then Werbmen’s Compensation cad 
DE Gigi tioneksdthenandaeakeniss whos 91,089.21 | ge eee eee 283,750.33 
, ; i 2 Unearned Premium Reserve .......... 556,400.41 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due....... 43,547.05 | Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, etc. .. 47,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable .............. 17,239.12 Commissions Payable ................. 11,922.49 
- a free 500,000.00 

242 } , 
Accrued Interest ...........-----+++++: 65,242.98 rt ee ere 1,000 000.00 
CEE caGnuh st +cisiaoennsetwemesons 2,502,778.13 
| 


$6,722,822.98 


As one of the oldest American Casualty Reinsurance Companies, 
we feel that our conservative management has been amply justi- 
fied by the results attained during the most trying period with which 
insurance companies have been faced. 








Strong financial condition and the ability to fulfill future 
obligations are inherent in a treaty with The “American 
Reinsurance Co.” Terms and rates as liberal as sound 
underwriting permits. 


May Our Representative Discuss Your Reinsurance 


Problems With You? 


0A MERICAN 

















Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 
67 Wall Street New York | 
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ACCIDENT—BON DING — MISCELLANEOUS 


Routing the Fake 


Claim Racketeers 


National Bureau Reports 
Remarkable Success 
From Country-wide 
Drives 


Efforts to stamp out fraud- 
ulent claims and to arrest 
and _ prosecute individuals 
who prey on casualty insur- 
ance companies are spread- 
ing countrywide, according 
to announcements made at 
the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Under- 
writers this week. 

The latest round-up of per- 
sons charged with falsifying 
casualty insurance claims is 
the arrest of a group of 22 
in Portland, Oregon. Au- 
thorities there, in cooperation 
with company claim officials, 
are attempting to sift ev- 
idence in connection with 
these arrests to find out how 
abusive the fake claim racket 
in Oregon has been. Six per- 
in Bridgeport, Conn., 
were arrested on_ similar 
charges, and the same pro- 
cedure is being followed. 

To date 76 persons have 
been apprehended in a new 
drive to spot bad claim con- 
ditions in various parts of 
the country outside Mas- 
sachusetts where special in- 
vestigation has been under 
way for more than a year. 
These include 27 arrests at 


aé 
Rochester, N. Y., where sev- 


sons 


eral doctors, lawyers, com- 
pany claim adjusters and 
others are implicated in 


thefts which may total more 
than $50,000. Three persons 
were arrested in Buffalo, two | 
of whom if convicted may be 
punished with life imprison- 


ment under the New York 
Baumes law as fourth of- 


fenders. Albany officials are 
holding three others, Detroit, 
eleven; and Syracuse, three. | 

In Hudson County, New 
Jersey, last week the state 
Statute against ambulance 
chasing was enforced when a 
private detective was arrest- | 
ed and sentenced to 90 days | 
in jail for attempting to so- | 
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Annual Meeting of 
Illinois Agents 


Allan |. Wolfe to 
Speak at Banquet 
Tomorrow 


An interesting program 
has been arranged for the 
annual meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held at Quincy, 
that state, tomorrow. The 
Hotel Lincoln-Douglas will be 
the scene of the meeting. 
addition to the address by 
President Rockwood Hosmer, 
of Chicago, and reports by the 
various committees, there will 
be addresses by John J. Hall, 
director of street and highway 
division, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, on “Conservation of 
Human Life”; “The Insurance 
Patrol,” by Frank C. McAul- 
iffe, chief of the Fire Insur- 
ance Patrol of Chicago; “Gen- 
eral Observations,” by S. 
Phil Hutchinson, Insurance 
Department, State of Illinois; 
“A Survey of Local Agen- 
cies,” by Jarvis Woolverton 
Mason, advertising counsel, 
London Assurance Company, 
and by C. R. Street, vice- 
president, Great American 
Insurance Company. 

At the banquet held that 
evening addresses will be 
made by W. N. Achenbach, 
western manager, Aetna In- 
surance Company; John M. 
Thomas, president, National 
Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and Allan I. Wolfe, 
chairman, executive commit- 
tee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 


licit business for an attorney 
at the scene of an accident. 
This arrest and conviction 
has spurred a new drive 
against that evil in the 
county. 

Latest developments in the 
Massachusetts investigation 
show that the claim activities 
of 2500 persons are being in- 
vestigated by the commis- 
sioner. Six attorneys have 
been disbarred, four others 
suspended and six who have 
been recommended for dis- 
barment are awaiting the 
action of the Supreme Court. 


In | 


N 


™,* 


Stock Casualty Assets, Jan. |, 
Aggregate Over 3 Billion 





A Seventy-Million Dollar Decrease in Premium 
With only Five-Million Dollar Decrease in Loss 
Payments; The Spectator Year Book Reflects 
Trying Situation of 1931; Also Gives Record 


to June 30, 1932 





| @EVERAL distinct innovations in the 1932 edition 

of the Casualty Insurance Year Book, published 
by The Spectator Company, make this standard 
encyclopedia of the casualty and surety business a 
more practical, and a more valuable volume than 
ever. Following a survey of the uses of the Casualty 
Insurance Year Book, and the needs of both agents 
and executives subscribing to its service, the pub- 
lishers elected to issue the book in two volumes. 
Volume 1 is known as the Executive Edition, and 
Volume 2, the Miscellaneous Insurance By States 


Edition. 

For the first time also the 
1932 edition of the Casualty 
Insurance Year Book will 
show reports of the first six 
months of the current year 
of 100 leading stock surety 
and casualty insurance com- 
panies. 

The executive edition, Vol- 
ume 1, has been arranged to 
meet the needs of home office 
executives and will be found 
indispensable to the financial, 
agency, technical and general 
departments. To the agent 
and broker likewise this vol- 
ume is indispensable. It en- 
ables the insurance salesman 
to analyze the results of the 
many companies listed, to 
check. their growth, official 
personnel and investments, to 
be assured, in short, of the 
stability of these companies 


in order that the interest of 
his clients may be safe- 
guarded. 


Miscellaneous Insurance By 


States, which comprises Vol- | 


ume 2, has heretofore been 
published as a section of the 
main volume and has proved 
so popular that its publica- 
tion as a separate edition was 
considered advisable as cer- 
tain department heads have 
constant use for it. Shown 
in its pages are the premiums 


| paramount 


| 


and losses in every line writ- 
ten by all stock, mutual, state 
fund and title companies, as 
well as reciprocal organiza- 
tions of every state in the 
United States. 

One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this department in 


its new presentation is the 
summary showing the pre- 
miums and losses by lines 


and by states, and total sum- 
maries which will enable one 
to obtain at a glance the total 
premiums and losses by lines 
in any particular state or in 
all the states. 

That the innovation of the 
first six months’ results in 
the Executive Edition of the 
Casualty Insurance Year 
Book enhances the value of 
this volume to the casualty 
executive and underwriter 
there is little doubt. At a 
time like the present, when 
the knowledge of the trend 
of current operations is of 
importance, this 
section of The Casualty In- 
surance Book is particularly 
appropriate. The balance 
sheets and income statements 
as of June 30, 1932, have 
been arranged so that each 
item is readily comparable 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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New Jersey Rates to 
Remain in Force 





Present General Level 
to Continue Until 
June, 1933 


of compensation rates in New 
Jersey will remain in force 
until June 30, 1933, according 
to A. R. Lawrence, chairman 
of the Compensation Rating 
and Inspection Bureau of that 
state. Mr. Lawrence has sent 
a circular to companies, in 
which he says: 

“Following the procedure 
adopted a year ago and in 


| 
| 





F. D. Sperry With Associated 
Indemnity 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17— 
Presaging a more aggres- 


| sive program as regards the 
| writing of health and acci- 


dent business, C. W. Fellows, 


| of the Associated Indemnity 


recognition of abnormal and | 


very severe underwriting con- 
ditions presented by the cur- 
rent situation, in filing premi- 
um rates effective June 30, 
1932, the bureau requested 
and was granted the privilege 
to review and, if necessary, 
reopen the question of rate 
level as of Dec. 31, 1932, in 
the light of further develop- 
ments. 

“To permit such review and 
to establish a reliable guide in 
the present situation a special 
call was made upon all com- 
panies for a report of New 
Jersey premiums and losses 
by policy year brought down 
to June 30, 1932. Such re- 
ports have been completed, 
fully checked and analyzed in 
accordance with the rating 
procedure of this bureau, 
which extends a suitable 
measure of recognition to the 
trend of loss costs. 

“In the light of such studies 


| Corporation, on Tuesday an- 
The present general level | 


nounced the appointment of 
F. D. Sperry as_ superin- 
tendent of that department 
in the home offices. 
Sperry was for years in the 


| 


Mr. | 


same capacity with the Aetna | 
Life and later with the South- | 


ern Surety. 
lows indicated that the adop- 


President Fel- | 


tion of such a program was | 


| based largely upon recent in- | 


creases in rates and standard- | 


ization of forms and practices 
in the business. 





W. Rae Dempsey, resident 
vice-president of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Com- 
pany, with offices in San 
Francisco and in charge of 
the Pacific Coast department, 
has returned to his desk fol- 
lowing a two weeks’ illness. 





R. W. Forsyth, Pacific de- 


| partment manager for the 


Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, was 
a recent visitor to the south- 
ern California district on 
agency business. 





the governing committee has 
unanimously voted to continue 
the present general level of 
rates in force until the next 
normal anniversary date of 


»9 99 


review, viz.: June 30, 1933. 





Bureau's Safety Booklet 


“The Agent and Traffic 
Accidents,” a 16- page 
booklet, containing a pro- 
gram outlining the neces- 
sary work in preparing a 
safety campaign for any 
community, has just been 
issued by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 

It is in three parts: the 
first containing a traf- 
fic catechism; the second, 
a program, and the third, 
an explanation of the 
various projects. The 
agents’ catechism sets 
forth graphically the rea- 
sons why the man in the 
field should interest him- 
self in safety campaigns. 
The program calls for a 
set-up of organizations 
beginning with the Na- 
tional Association, state 
associations and local as- 
sociations of agents. In 
the education projects, 
stress is made on the im- 
portance of safety educa- 
tion. 

















Thirty-five Years With 
Travelers 

William B. Clarkson, man- 
ager of casualty insurance 
lines in the Newark office of 
the Travelers, is being con- 
gratulated by business asso- 
ciates this week in recognition 
of his completion of 35 years’ 
service in the company. Mr. 
Clarkson entered the employ 
of the Travelers on Oct. 16, 
1897, as a bookkeeper in the 
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Court Rules Against De- 
layed Claim 


The Supreme Court of 
North Dakota had ruled that 
the provision of the North 
Dakota workmen’s compensa- 
tion law which authorizes the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau to allow original claims 
to be made within a year 
from the date of injury upon 
showing of reasonable cause 
is a limitation upon the Bu- 
reau and does not permit an 
award upon a claim filed 
within a year from a subse- 
quent serious manifestation 
of disability. 

The claimant sustained an 


| injury from which no serious 
| consequences were noted for 


10 months thereafter and no 


| claim for compensation was 


filed until more than a year 
had elapsed from the original 
injury. The court held that 


| the statutory limitation ap- 


plied and that the Bureau 
was without power to make 
an award. 


Old Age Pensions 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 17— 
The Missouri Committee for 
Old Age Security has been 
formed to conduct an inten- 





| Sive state-wide campaign on 


behalf of a constitutional 


|amendment proposition No. 1 


paving the way for old-age 
pensions in the state. 








| old Travelers office at 31 Nas- 


sau Street, New York City. 
In 1906 he was appointed 
assistant manager of the of- 
fice, and the next year became 
manager of casualty lines. 





project he came to me and asked me 


what I thought of it. 


I told him that from a purely selfish 
viewpoint I thought the idea a splendid 
one, for it would undoubtedly stimulate 
His policy 
is a very limited one, and while it is 


accident business generally. 








SALVAGE—By William M. Goodwin 


(Concluded from page 12) 


It appears, 


than by any other. 


buy a much larger policy eventually. 
then, 
reached by the newspaper will be those 
who really need protection badly and 
who will be better served by this means 
There are very few 
insurance agents who want to bother 


that the people 


not afford to have myself overlooked. 
Perhaps I should have sold this idea to 
the paper in the first place, but, truth- 
fully, this never occurred to me. 
the opportunity, but I did salvage some- 
thing in the way of excellent, free ad- 
vertising. 


I lost 


And my action, in compari- 














well worth the money, it cannot meet 
the requirements of the kind of people 
that I cater to. On the other hand, the 
large buyer of insurance, seeing these 
full-page advertisements about accident 
insurance, cannot help but give some 
thought to the subject, which will react 
to my benefit. The classes of people 
reached by the newspaper will be those 
who can only afford a small policy and 
will be much benefited thereby, for lim- 
ited protection is better than none, and 
those who are in temporary financial 
straits and who are accustomed to 
carrying accident insurance and will 
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with a 35-cent-per-month proposition. 
Feeling as I did about the matter, and 
being convinced that the project was 
for the benefit of the community, I did 
not hesitate in writing the endorsement 
that was featured in the full-page ad 
shown in connection with this article. 

Perhaps this action on my part can- 
not be placed under the heading of 
“salvage,” for I had lost nothing, there- 
fore, I had nothing to recover. But on 
the other hand, here was an aggressive 
advertising program being conducted in 
my community without me being in it, 
and as it concerned insurance, I could 


son with the indifferent attitude or out- 
spoken disapproval of my contempora- 
ries in the business attracted favorable 
attention. 

The whole town is talking about this 
advertisement. One person has _ in- 
quired of me about accident insurance 
and many others have commented upon 
my liberal views. The board of direc- 


tors and the officers of the paper are 
naturally pleased and I am very happy 
to have been of any service to them. 

It pays to keep an eye peeled for the 
“salvage” that is always a part of every 
loss. 
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Missouri Insurance 
Day Great fnenee 


Prominent Speakers Address | 
Agents at Jefferson 


City 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18— | 
Missouri’s greatest insurance 
day program was given in 
the House of Representatives 
chamber, State Capitol, Jeff- 
erson City, Mo., on Saturday, 
Oct. 15, with Carl Lawton of 
St. Louis, president of the 
Missouri Insurance Council, 
presiding. 

The speakers were: F. 
Robertson Jones, general 
manager, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, 
New York, N. Y., who spoke 
on “What Ails Us?”; W. B. 
Robertson, assistant to the 
president of the Insurance 
Company of North America, 
whose subject was: “Our 
Economic Problems,” and 
John Hall, director of the 
Street and Highway Safety 
Division, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, who told of the high- 
way safety campaign being 
directed by his organization. 

Mr. Lawton said the organ- 
ization is a political factor 
but that the force of the 
thousands of votes it is able 
to control will never be utili- 
ized unless it is absolutely 
necessary to do so and never 
will the council be fuund on 
the side of any movement 
that is against the best in- 
terest of the insurance-buy- 
ing public, and will never 
support anything that is un- 
fair or improper for the in- 
surance business as a whole. 

“Frankly it is a political or- 
ganization, take it or leave 
it,” he concluded. 





Philadelphia Agents 
Not Complaining 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 18 
—For the first time in many 
months, the majority of Phila- 
delphia agents are no longer 
complaining of business being 
bad. Most offices report that 
premium volume is increas- 
ing. Business in general 
seems on the upturn. Ware- 
houses are slowly beginning 
to have stocks again. Stores, 
large and small, are once 
more carrying goods over and 
above immediate needs. 

Collections, too, appear 
slightly better. One large of- 
fice, with some $1,000,000 or 
more in premiums for 1930, 
wrote off only some $2 the 
other month. | 
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N. Mobley and J. B. | 
Duke Joint Managers | 


Pres. Nelson of New 
Amsterdam Makes 
Announcement 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 18—Fa- 
cilities of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company in 
New York will be expanded 
considerably through the 
merger of the home office 
bonding department of the U. 
S. Casualty Company with 
the metropolitan bonding di- 
vision of the New Amster- 
dam, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. Arthur Nel- 
son, president. 

Nathan Mobley, of the U.S. 
Casualty, and J. B. Duke, of 
the New Amsterdam, will both 
become resident vice-presi- 
dents of the New Amsterdam 
and will be joint managers of 
the combined offices. 

Mr. Mobley started his 
career with the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company here, went 
to New York as metropolitan 
production manager and then 
went with the U. S. Casualty, 
becoming assistant secretary 
in charge of bonding. Mr. 
Duke’s entire career has been 
with the New Amsterdam. He 
started in the Baltimore office 
as an underwriter and worked 
up to assistant manager of 
the city department. In 1930 
he went to New York as man- 
ager of the fidelity and surety 
department. 

The New York staff of the 
New Amsterdam will be aug- 
mented by five men from the 
U. S. Casualty, it was stated. 





F.H. Jannasch Heads 
Indiana Agents 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 18 
—Fred H. Jannasch of Gary, 
Ind., was elected president of 
the Indiana Association of 
Insurance Agents at the re- 
cent meeting held in the In- 
dianapolis Athletic Club, In- 
dianapolis. Other officers 
were: Vice-president, Ralph 
G. Hastings, Washington; 
treasurer, J. Gilbert Martin, 
Scottsburg; secretary, Joseph 
G. Wood, Indianapolis, re- 
elected; national councilor, 
Atwood L. Jenkins, Muncie, 
reelected, and chairman of 
the board of directors, Glenn 
B. Woodward, Bloomington. 

Allan L. Wolff of Chicago, 
newly elected chairman of 
the national association’s ex- 
ecutive committee, was the 
principal speaker. He said 
every aid would be given to 
the various states. 


CASUALTY, SURETY YEAR BOOKS 
FOR 1932 READY 


(Concluded from page 33) 


with the corresponding item! show them to have assets of 


at the close of the year 1931. 

Many distinct departments 
make up The Casualty Insur- 
ance Year Book. One of the 
most important sections is 
that entitled, “Reports of 
Casualty and Surety Insur- 
ance Companies,” which in- 
cludes data from the 1931 
annual statements of each 
company, together with com- 
parative statistics for the pre- 
vious four years. In addition 
to the income and expenditure 
items, this section presents 
an itemized balance sheet for 
each company as of Dec. 31, 
1931. A detailed description 
of all bonds and stocks owned 
by each company, as well as 
a detailed description of its 
other investment portfolio is 
shown. It lists directors and 
officers and presents histori- 
cal data relating to each com- 
pany, including capital 
changes since organization of 
the company, surplus con- 
tributions, changes in control, 
mergers and consolidations, 
outstanding changes in oper- 
ating plans, underwriting 
and investment results for 
the past 10 years and classes 
of insurance written. It thus 
constitutes complete statisti- 
cal and prose history of every 
company from its organiza- 
tion to date. 

The classes of business 
written on the earned and in- 
curred basis, as well as the 
acquisition and_ supervision 
expense are shown for com- 
panies operating in New 
York on their nation-wide 
business. For companies that 
do not operate in New York, 
this classification is shown 
on the written and paid basis. 

The 1932 edition shows that 
371 stock, casualty and sure- 
ty insurance companies had 
on Dec. 31, 1931, a total cap- 
italization of $239,682,585, 
with assets aggregating 
$3,149,886,853 and with sur- 
plus to policyholders of $232,- 
775,530. The premium re- 
ceipts of these companies 
amounted to $827,847,118, 
while their total income 
amounted to $931,545,737. 
Losses paid to policyholders 
amounted__ to 
with total disbursements of 


563,156 represented dividends 
to stockholders. 

Figures of 229 mutual cas- 
ualty companies and recipro- 
cal and Lloyds organizations 


$529,023,466, | 
| may be had for quantity or- 
$926,141,031, of which $31,- | 


$237,630,142 and a surplus of 
$88,896,244. Total premium 
receipts collected by these 
companies amounted to $147,- 
359,381, with total income of 
$161,226,239. Losses paid to 
policyholders are shown as 
$93,073,090 with dividends to 
policyholders of $20,839,336 
and with total disbursements 
of $154,320,416. 

One hundred thirty-four 
Mutual accident and _ sick 
benefit associations show an 
assessment and annual dues 
income of $42,251,834, wh 
their total income amounted 
to $45,714,302. Benefits paid 
to policyholders aggregated 
$29,116,277, with total dis- 
bursements of $46,021,972. 
Total assets on Dec. 31 are 
shown as $38,156,953. 

The Casualty and Surety 
Insurance Year Book em- 
braces numerous other valu- 
able tables. The stocks and 
dividends table presents a 
25-year record of changes in 
capital stock of 210 casualty 
and surety companies in the 
United States, as well as cash 
and stock dividends paid from 
year to year over this period. 
The net book value of each 
stock is included in this 25- 
year record. Still other val- 
uable information shown is a 
list of retired casualty, sure- 
ty and miscellaneous insur- 
ance companies, state com- 
pensation insurance funds, 
miscellaneous Canadian com- 
panies, as well as a list of 
British insurance companies 
and a list of prominent agents 
and brokers, attorneys and 
counsellors, medical directors 
and independent fire adjust- 
ers. 
The Insurance Year Book 
is issued this year in five 
volumes. The Casualty, Sure- 
ty and Miscellaneous volume 
divided into the Executive 
and Miscellaneous Insurance 
by, States Sections; Fire and 
Marine volume and the two 
Life volumes. A set of five 
volumes may be purchased 
for $60 or any one volume 
may be had for $25. This 
price applies also to both 
Life volumes when ordered 
together. Liberal discounts 


Every agent, broker, 
executive and casualty un- 
derwriter should have im- 
mediate access to the Cas- 
ualty and Surety volume of 
The Insurance Year Book. 


ders. 
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